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Art. L—THE HOMERIC DOCTRINE OF THE GODS.* 
By Witt1am S. Trier, D.D., Professor in Amherst College, Masse. 


Naxrcexspacn’s Homeric Theology has been a standard work 
ever since it was given to the public in 1840, and it still re- 
mains the most systematic and complete treatise on that sub- 
ject with which we are acquainted. It is only necessary to 
look over his copious index of seven sections, divided and 
sub-divided, classified and arranged with the help of all the 
letters of the Greek and Latin alphabet, as well as the Arabic 
numerals, to see the exhaustive, German fulness and method- 
icalness with which he has treated the Homeric Olympus. 
And when we pass from the index to the work itself, we are 





* Die Homerische Theologie in ihren Zusammenhange dargestellt von CaRL FRIED- 
RICH NAEGELSBACH, Professor am K. B. Gymnasium zu Niirnberg. Niirnberg. 1840, 

Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. By the Right Honorable W. E. 
Guapstong, D.C.L., M.P. for the University of Oxford. In three volumes. Ox- 
ford: at the University Press. 1858. Vol II. Olympus: or, the Religion of the 
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pleased to find that this large promise is amply fulfilled ; that 
while the classification of topics exhausts the subject, the 
copious illustrations constitute a complete reswmé of passages 
pertaining to the religion of the Greeks in the heroic age. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age is 
a more voluminous work, more suggestive, and more practical, 
but less scientific and complete. Borrowing freely from the 
German scholar, and readily acknowledging his obligations, 
the English statesman adds little to the materials, and omits 
many of the facts with their illustrations, but inquires with 
more eager curiosity into the origin of the religious ideas and 
usages of the early Greeks, and with the faith and reverence 
as well as the practical wisdom befitting a leader of the gov- 
. ernment in the leading State of Protestant Christendom, looks 
at every topic in its relations to Christianity and the Bible. 
Of course, the minute accuracy of the German professor is not 
to be expected in the Chancellor of the English Exchequer, 
Still the work of Mr. Gladstone adds another to the many 
enduring monuments which perpetuate the fame of that coun- 
try whose greatest statesmen have always been, at the same 
time, her best classical scholars. 

Passing from these authors to the subject of which they treat, 
it is our purpose to confine our remarks, at present, to the 
Homeric Doctrine of the Gods, reserving the Doctrine of Sin 
and Expiation, and the Doctrine of a Future State, for future 
articles, should time and opportunity permit. 

When we speak of the Homeric Theology, or the Homeric 
Doctrine of the Gods, we do not mean to imply that Homer 
had any such doctrine, or theology, clearly defined and sys- 
tematically arranged in his own mind, still less, that his poems 
were intended to be a catechism or a creed for the instruction 
of coming generations. Homer never preaches or delivers lec- 
tures. As his life and character can only be gathered from 
his works, so his religious sentiments are nowhere stated in 
form or didactically inculcated, but are every where presup- 
posed in the plot, implied in the incidents, uttered and acted 
by his heroes and minor personages. Indeed it is not his own 
theology or his own opinions on any subject that he has given 
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us; but, wholly objective, living only in his characters, he has 
perpetuated the living image of their religious ideas and 
usages. And these ideas and usages he has 7e-presented to us 
under all the varieties of individual opinion and experience, 
with all the self-contradictions that belong to false systems of 
religion, and with all the contrast between theory and practice, 
creed and conduct, which imperfect men always exhibit in 
real life, sometimes further exaggerated by a palpable but not 
readily measurable difference between the imagination of the 
poet and the people, and the traditions which they have received 
from a purer and more primitive age. 

To discriminate between these differences, and to reconcile 
these contradictions, is sometimes not a little difficult. Still, 
beneath them all there is an underlying system of religious . 
doctrine, which characterizes and more or less controls the 
men of the Homeric age; and Homer, with all his contradic- 
tions, was the Bible of the Greeks for many generations. An 
eye-witness to events cotemporaneous with the earliest prophets 
and kings of Israel, a faithful voucher* for manners and cus- 
toms and a state of society strikingly similar to those which 
existed among the Hebrew patriarchs, the primeval and in 
their estimation inspired bard, teacher, and historian of a peo- 
ple second only to the Jews in their influence on the education 
and development of mankind, Homer, and especially the 
theology of Homer, cannot but be a study of deep interest to 
the Christian who, with no narrow or one-sided view, sees one 
and the same hand, the hand of God, in the history of the 
whole human race. 


1. Number and Classification of the Gods. 


The reader of the Ziiad and Odyssey will discover at once 
that the doctrine of the Divine Unity, which, according to the 
Scriptures and according to the most reliable history and the 
soundest philosophy also, was once universal, has already dis- 





* Such F. Schlegel takes to be the meaning of the word “Oungo¢, a voucher for 
heroic life and times; though, with the inborn skepticism of a German, he still 
doubts whether any such man as Homer ever lived. 
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appeared from the Homeric world, and given place to the 
Polytheistic conception of ‘Gods many and Lords many.” In- 
stead of one omnipresent and infinite spirit, alike present and 
alike powerful in all places and all ages, which is to us essen- 
tial to the very idea of God, the divine essence, as conceived 
by these early Greeks, is already divided into as many classes 
of so called Divine Beings—all, of course, more or less limited 
and degraded, as there are departments of divine agency, and 
some of these classes comprehend an indefinite number of in- 
dividuals answering to the number and variety of existences 
in the department. At the same time, there are not wanting 
evident vestiges of a primitive monotheism in the supremacy 
of Jupiter, the father of Gods and men, whose will is accom- 
_ plished in all the changeful and apparently conflicting course 
of events, (Il. 1, 5,) who sits enthroned on Mount Olympus, 
weighing the destinies of the combatants, while the inferior 
deities all engage in the strife of battle (Il. 20, 21, seqq.; 
22, 209, seqq.); and who, though gods and men should com- 
bine against him, with perfect ease could lift them all and the 
earth itself up to heaven, or hurl them down to Tartarus at 
his sovereign pleasure (Il. 8, 5-27). There is also a kind of 
trinity, or triad, in the manifest and vast superiority of Zeus, 
Athene, and Apollo—the All-father, the Wisdom that is born 
of him, and the Son who is his Voice or Word. These three 
are seldom (never long) at direct variance with each other. 
In the Odyssey, Athene and Apollo are entirely at one with 
Zeus. In the Iliad, there is a temporary and partial alienation 
between Zeus and Athene, while he is avenging the wrongs of 
Achilles on the Grecians. With this exception, the son and 
daughter both act not only in harmony with their father, but 
in joyful subordination to his will, And the three are ad- 
dressed together by mortals, as of one mind—almost as if they 
were one being—in that oft-repeated prayer, “ Would that 
Father Zeus, Athene, and Apollo, ete.,” which the heroes of 
the Trojan war offer whenever they would fain see some work 
accomplished which is nearly or quite too great or too good to 
be hoped for (Il. 2, 871; 4, 288; 7, 182; Od. 7, 311; 24, 376, 
et al.) From the marked peculiarity as well as the manifest 
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superiority of these gods, and from the anomalies in the fune- 
tions ascribed to them—which are inexplicable on any theory 
of natural and homogeneous development—Mr. Gladstone 
argues at great length and with much force,* that they are not 
strictly mythological, but traditional divinities, derived, in the 
main features of their character and office, from some earlier 
and purer religion, and ultimately from a direct revelation, 
though these primitive features are obscured and disfigured 
by the superstitions of the vulgar and the inventions of the 
oet. 
; Besides these first three, there are six other divinities of un- 
questionably Olympian rank and residence, for whom He- 
pheestus has built palaces on Mount Olympus (Il. 1, 607), and 
who convene in the court of Zeus, as occasion requires, for a 
council or a feast. These are: Here, sister and wife of Zeus; 
Ares, and Hepheestus and Hermes, his sons, and Artemis and 
Aphrodite, his daughters. Poseidon and Hades, brothers of 
Zeus, also clearly belong to the same rank, though, from the 
necessity of their office and province, the one has his ordinary 
dwelling in the sea (I]. 13, 21; 20,13), and the fixed abode of the 
other is in the invisible world under the earth (Il. 20, 61, seqq:). 
Hades comes to Olympus when he is wounded by Hercules (11.5, 
398). His wife, Persephone, is never seen there; but her rank in 
her own right as well as in that of her husband, would entitle her 
to no inferior place among the Olympic deities. Diana and La- 
tona, though inferior wives of Zeus, are, of course, among those 
who “occupy Olympian abodes” (Il. 5, 383; 21,499). Dionysus 
(Bacchus) and Demeter (Ceres) are deities of high rank and 
power; but they seem to have their dwelling, not so much 
in heaven, as on earth among the sons of men. By adding to 
these sixteen principal deities three or four others of doubtful 
Olympian residence, or of a manifestly inferior grade, Mr. 
Gladstone contrives to make up twenty, answering to the 
number of tripods which Hephestus was forging to stand 
around the wall in the well-built hall, where the gods were 
wont to assemble (Il. 18, 878). But this is rather too trivial and 
incidental a cireumstance to support the inference that Homer 





* Vol. ii. sec. 2. The Traditive Element of the Homeric Theo-Mythology. 
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reckoned just twenty members of the Olympic council. Still 
less can any authority be found in Homer for the twelve greater 
gods as distinguished from the less—the Dii Majores as dis- 
tinguished from the Dii Minores of the Romans. 

About these principal deities cluster several who may be 
called serving divinities, whose office it is to attend on their 
superiors. Thus, Zeus, as the guardian of civil and political 
justice, is assisted by Themis, who convenes assemblies, whether 
of gods or men, and keeps order in them (Il. 20, 4; Od. 2, 68); 
Here, as goddess of marriage, by the Eileithyice, her daughters 
(Il. 11, 271); Apollo, by the Muses (Il. 1, 603); Aphrodite, by 
the Graces. The Hours are the gatekeepers of heaven (Il. 5, 
749; 7,411); Hebe is the cupbearer of the gods (Il. 4, 2), and 
Asclepius and Paieon are their physicians. Iris, though orig- 
inally an impersonation of the rainbow, as the name imports 
(Il. 11, 27), appears in Homer only as the messenger of the 
Olympian gods, particularly of Zeus (Il. 15, 144, e¢ passim). 

A second class of quasi-divinities are the allegorical deities, 
or impersonations of ideas, which are not mere poetical persoa- 
ifications on the one hand, nor, on the other, wholly mytho- 
logical beings, but fill up, at various intervals, all the space 
between personality and allegory, though none of them possess 
such an established divine personality as to have their fixed 
times and places of worship. These are, for the most part, 
either military or moral. Among the impersonations of mili- 
tary ideas are Discord (Epis), Din (Evvd), Uproar (Kvdouudc), 
Rout (60s), Terror (Aeivos), Panic (@é5a), Rumor ("Ooca), etc., 
of which the first two have quite a fixed personality, while 
the others approach nearer to allegory, or hover between them. 
They are all, except Rumor, kindred or companions of Mars 
(cf. Il. 4, 440; 5, 592; 18, 299; 15, 119; 9, 2). Among the 
impersonations of moral ideas, or moral powers, are Destiny 
(Aloa, Motpa) and the Fates (Kijpes, Kataxaaves, cf. Il. 20, 127; 
19, 410; Od. 7, 197); Death and his brother, Sleep (Oavarog, 
*Yrvo¢, ll. 14, 231); the Dream-god also ("Overpog Il. 2, 6); the 
goddess of Moral Blindness (Arq), daughter of Zeus, yet cast 
out from heaven, and the source of universal mischief on 
earth (Il. 19, 91, 126); the entreating and reconciling goddesses 
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(Acta?) who follow after Ate and repair the mischief she has 
done (Il. 9, 502); and the Furies (’Ep:véec), who avenge all 
violations of natural and moral order (Il. 15, 204; 19, 260, 
418; Od. 2, 185). These divinities are the subordinate agents 
of the superior gods, the military being mainly satellites of 
Ares, and the moral serving as the executioners of Zeus and 
of Hades (Il. 19, 87 ; 8, 279, compared with 19, 260). 

A third class of subordinate divinities, allied to these last, 
but having their sphere in the material instead of the moral 
world, are the impersonations of the elements and powers of 
nature. Such are the Wind-gods, the River-gods, the gods of 
the Sea, and the Nymphs of the Fountains, the Groves, and 
the Meadows (Il. 20, 7; 21, 185, seqq.; 23, 195-200). Occa- 
sionally a nymph is specified by name, as the mother of some 
hero (Il. 6, 22, ete.); but generally they are spoken of as an 
indefinite and undistinguishable number (Il. 20, 7). Of the 
Wind-gods, Boreas and Zephyrus are especially prominent. 
The Nymphs of the Sea, among whom Thetis, mother of 
Achilles, is prominent, are daughters of the old sea gods, 
Nereus and Phorkys (Il. 18, 141; Od. 1,72); Amphitrite is 
goddess of the waves and monsters of the deep (Od. 3, 91; 12, 
97); and Poseidon presides over the whole realm of the sea, as 
his brothers Zeus and Hades do over the air and under the 
earth. There is also a sun-god (Helius) and an earth-goddess 
(Geea), who are honored by sacrifices, especially as witnesses 
to contracts (Il. 8, 103, 276). Eos (East), the goddess of the 
morning, has a distinct divine personality (Od. 5, 1), but no 
worship. The river-gods are invested by Homer with great 
powers and prerogatives (Il. 21, 194; 23, 142); and as Oceanus 
is the source of all the rivers and fountains, so is he the origin 
or genesis of all the gods (Il. 21, 195; 14, 244).* He, how- 
ever, comes not to the councils on Olympus (Il. 20, 7), and 
seems to belong to the gods of olden time. With him is asso- 





* Compare the speculations of the Ionian philosophers, so many of whom make 
water the first principle. According to the Genesis of the Scriptures, the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters in the beginning, when God created the 
heavens and the earth. The analogy is interesting; but the contrast is also 
striking. 
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ciated Tethys, the all-mother, as he is the all-father (Il. 14, 
201). Kronus and Rhea are still more emphatically gods of the 
olden time. Kronus is not only dethroned, but, with his Titan 
children, is imprisoned in Tartarus (Il. 14, 274-9), whither they 
were sent down by Zeus, when he took possession of the gov- 
ernment (Ibid. 204). Aronus, as the name imports, must have 
been originally a kind of impersonation of Zime. Oceanus, 
the all-surrounding, suggests, in like manner, the idea of all- 
encompassing space, while his epithets (the deep-flowing, swift- 
flowing, etc., Il. 21, 194) and his name, perhaps, denote the 
ceaseless flow of existence in and around that broad and deep 
channel. But, while the conception of this whole class of 
divinities doubtless arose from the elemental ideas and powers 
of nature, as represented in the Homeric poems, they are no 
_ longer identified with those powers and ideas, nor absolutely 
confined to an agency within their appropriate spheres. Asa 
general fact, they preside over those elements, rather than are 
identical with them or personifications of them. They con- 
vene, with the other gods, in the full assembly of Olympus, 
and exercise, with more or less freedom, the prerogatives char- 
acteristic of Homeric deities. The gods of the early Greeks 
are far from being mere deifications of the powers of nature. 
Even the class that approach most nearly to such a system 
are more or less free and independent of the elements over 
which they preside; and these same elements are also, at the 
same time, controlled by the superior gods, especially by the 
above mentioned trinity, or triad (Od. 9, 67; 2, 420; Il. 1, 
479; 12, 17-25). 

Our enumeration of the Homeric divinities would not be 
complete without an allusion to Proteus, Atlas, Circe, Calypso, 
the Sirens, the Cyclopses, and the other prodigies, with whom 
Ulysses meets in his wanderings over the remote parts of the 
Mediterranean, and in whose names, relations, and functions, 
Nigelsbach and Gladstone agree in finding traces of an 
Egyptian and Pheenician origin. Gladstone finds evidences 
of Phoenician (and so, perhaps, Eastern) origin and ideas in 
Poseidon, Hermes, Demeter, Aphrodite, Hephestus, and Dio- 
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nysus.* The only Olympic deities whose names are common 
to the Greek and Latin languages, are Jupiter, Apollo, Vesta, 
Latona, Proserpina, and Mars. These gods, so far as they 
take part in the war, espouse the side of the Trojans; and 
Gladstone regards them as peculiarly Pelasgian deities.t The 
others he supposes to have come into Greece later, with the 
Hellenic, or Hellic, element of the population. He classifies 
four, namely, Athene, Apollo, Latona, and Iris, as deities hav- 
ing their basis and the general outline of their attributes and 
character from tradition; five, namely, Jupiter, Neptune, 
Pluto, Diana, and Persephone, as deities of traditional basis, 
but with development principally mythological or inventive ; 
and the remaining Olympians, as deities of invention or my- 
thology proper. 


2. Relations of the Gods to each other. 


The Olympus of Homer is not conceived, in the main, ac- 
cording to any system of physical or metaphysical ideas, but 
is modelled according to the analogies of human life. These 
analogies are partly domestic and partly political ; partly those 
of the family, and partly those of the state. 

The principal dwellers on Olympus are the family of Jupi- 
ter, consisting of himself, his three wives, his four sons, and 
his three daughters, who are settled down around him, some 
married and some in single blessedness ; some virtuous and 
pure, others, like himself, unfaithful to their wedded compan- 
ions, and indulging in unrestrained illicit intercourse with the 
children of men. The reader is constantly reminded of the 
Oriental monarch and his harem, of the royal family with 
their loose morals and manners, and the court with its intrigues 
and strifes, jealousies and festivities. There is but little differ- 
ence between the court and royal family of Priam in Troy 
and those of Jupiter in heaven, and that difference is decid- 
edly in favor of the earthly sovereign. “It may be laid down 
as a general rule, that the divine life of Olympus, wherever it 
reproduces the human, reproduces it in a degraded form 





* Vol. ii. sec. 3. + Vol. i. see. 7. 
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Enjoyment and indulgence, when carried from earth to 
heaven, lose that limit of honorable relation to labor which 
alone make them respectable.”’* 

But a life of ease and sensual pleasure must sometimes give 
place to the cares of government, even in the court of Jupiter. 
And then the court becomes a council, and the royal family 
the councillors, Still, however, they sit with their golden gob- 
lets in their hands, and the beautiful Hebe serves them with 
the delicious nectar, while they look down upon the Trojan 
city and deliberate on the destinies of the combatants (II. 4, 1). 
This ordinary and comparatively informal sitting is called a 
Session (9dkog, Od. 5, 8) or council (GovA7, Hes. Theog. 802), 
and bears a close analogy to the councils of the chieftains in 
the Grecian camp. But on special occasions, Jupiter convenes, 
in due form, an assembly of all the gods (Il. 8, 1; 20, 4), which 
is called by the same name (dyop2), and answers in every re- 
spect to the agora of the assembled Greeks, when Agamemnon 
summons them to consider some question of unusual moment 
(Il. 2,51). Themis convenes and dismisses alike the assembly 
of men and of gods (Od. 2, 69; Il. 20, 4), and, by implication, 
keeps order in the meeting. In both alike, a few of the aris- 
tocracy alone take part in the debate, as Agamemnon, Nestor, 
Achilles, Ulysses, Diomed, in the Grecian assembly, so Zeus, 
Here, Poseidon, Athene, and Apollo, in the assembly of the 
gods (Il. 8, 1 seqq. ; 20, 1 seqq.; 24, 32). And as Agamemnon 
on earth, so Zeus in heaven, not only presides over the boule 
and the agora, but holds the result at his sovereign disposal, 
and sometimes decides and acts in direct opposition to the 
wishes of his advisers (Il. 11, 78), but sometimes yields his 
own preferences to theirs, and generally executes and repre- 
sents, not his own will merely, but the will of the body over 
whom he presides. Here again, however, the advantage is in 
favor of the earthly, rather than the heavenly convocation. 
Zeus swaggers and threatens in astyle that would disgrace an 
Oriental despot (Il. 8, 5-27) ; the celestials fret and chafe under 
his tyranny (Il. 4, 20-30) ; and perchance they settle the difii- 





’ * Gladstone, vol. ii, p. 334. 
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culty somewhat as the triumvirate at Rome did, by mutually 
giving over to destruction their most devoted and faithful wor- 
shippers (Il. 4, 51 seq.). It would almost seem as if the assem- 
blies and the battles of the gods were intended for a burlesque 
on those of mortals, so uniformly comical and ludicrous is the 
representation. Even the so-called Homeric Hymns wear very 
much of this aspect of burlesque, so inconsistent are they with 
all our ideas of worship or even of veneration. 


3. Nature and Essence of the Gods. 


Human analogy does not cease with the mutual relations of 
the gods. It is the basis of all the Homeric representations of 
their nature and form: Neither his heroes nor the poet him- 
self seems to have any other conception of the gods than that 
they are essentially like men. The difference is not in kind, 
but only in measure and degree. And this anthropomorphous, 
or rather anthropophuous representation is not,-as it manifestly 
is in the sacred Scriptures, the language of figure and of ac- 
commodation to human weakness. Nor is it merely the off- 
spring of the imagination, the invention of the poet. It seems 
rather to be the prevailing, popular, fundamental idea of the 
divine nature. Not only do the gods assume at pleasure the 
precise form of men and the likeness of particular men, but 
they converse, face to face, in their own proper form, with 
their favorite heroes, and enable them to distinguish gods 
from men (Il. 5,124; 15, 243; 20, 130); they appear, in their 
own proper form (évapyeis, Od. 7, 201, cf. 16, 161), and sit at 
the feasts of the Phoenicians (Od. 7, 203) and the Aithiopians 
(Od. 1, 26; Il. 1, 424); and in their intercourse with each 
other, whether in war or in peace, whether on earth or in 
heaven, they are always conceived of as having the form and 
all the organs of the human body. Thetis takes hold of the 
bearded chin of Jupiter on Mount Olympus (Il. 1, 501); 
Athene smites Ares on the neck, and overthrows him, in the 
battle of the gods, on the field of Troy (21, 406); Here seizes 
Diana by the wrists, takes the bow and arrows from her back, 
and raps her smartly about the ears (21, 489). We havea 
full-length description of Here at her toilet in heaven (14; 170), 
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and of Hephestus at his forge on Olympus (18, 411). The 
gods are of superhuman size, weight, and beauty. Ares, 
prostrate on the field of battle, covers seven acres (II. 21, 407); 
the axle groans beneath the weight of Athene, when she 
mounts the chariot by the side of Diomed (Il. 5, 838); and, to 
say nothing of the epithets applied to the goddesses, and even 
to such a scapegrace as Ares (Od. 8, 810), Calypso, not ex- 
actly an impartial witness it is true, claims that mortals of her 
own sex cannot compare with immortals in beauty of person 
(Od. 5, 212). But all this, so far from disproving, only proves, 
or rather presupposes a human form. Their blood is called by 
another name (Il. 5, 340); but it flows from their wounded 
bodies just like the blood of mortals (IIl.'5, 416). They do not 
eat bread nor drink wine (Il. 5, 841), but they are just as de- 
pendent on their ambrosia and nectar for nourishment as men 
are on their daily food and drink (Od. 5, 93, 196-9). The 
gods are characterized in words as blessed (ua«apes, Il. 1, 339), 
living a life of ease and pleasure (peta Goorres, I]. 6, 138), free 
from care and sorrow (d«ndées, Il. 24, 526). Yet they are sub- 
ject to fatigue and exhaustion (Il. 4, 26; 5, 886); they need 
rest and sleep, Zeus himself not excepted (Il. 1, 609); and 
wounds and bruises and miseries of every kind are so general 
among them, that when Aphrodite is wounded, and flees to the 
bosom of her mother for relief, the mother comforts her heart, 
on the principle that “misery loves company,” with a whole 
chapter of the woes that other and more powerful deities have 
suffered at the hands of mortals (I1..5, 380 seqq.). The three 
principal gods are ordinarily exempt from such casualties. Yet 
even Apollo is condemned to serve the King of Troy a year for 
wages, and when he would fain touch his heart, Poseidon reminds 
him of the evils which they two suffered in this long and igno- 
minious service (Il. 21, 441). And Zeus himself, assaulted by 
the other Olympians, is protected by the interposition of the 
hundred-handed Briareus (Il. 1, 399). Immortality is the only 
characteristic distinction, which is, with uniform and undevia- 
ting consistency, ascribed to the Homeric gods ; and when we 
consider the perpetual sorrows, sufferings, and vexations to 
which they are subject, we cannot but agree with Longinus, 
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that such an immortality is a doubtful blessing; that it is, in 
fact, but immortal misery. So far as we can gather from the 
Homeric poems, there is no evidence that the Greeks of that age 
ever conceived the idea, taught by our Saviour to the woman 
of Samaria, as a first lesson in religious truth, and learned by 
our children, in answer to the first question in the Catechism, 
that God is a spirit infinite, self-existent, and unchangeable in 
his being and perfection. Practically, at any rate, their God 
was altogether such an one as themselves. And no better 
definition could be given of the divine nature, as it is habit- 
ually represented in the Iliad and Odyssey, than that it is 
human nature somewhat exalted and exempt from death. The 
Homeric god is essentially a celestial and immortal man. 
Accordingly, Jmmortals is their most frequent and character- 
istic designation. 


4, The Attributes of the Gods. 


The immortality which Homer imputes to his divinities is a 
very different attribute from the eternity which we ascribe to 
God. It is only existence without end.* Existence without 
beginning is an idea which the early Greeks and Trojans never 
express, and would seem never to have conceived of any of 
their gods. They trace them back through a series of genera- 
tions —through Zeus and Kronus (or Old Time) to Oceanus 
and Tethys, whom they style the all-father and all-mother of the 
gods; and there they leave the chain unsupported, the mys- 
tery of existence as unexplained, as if they had stopped with 
Zeus himself. Perhaps, in common with the earliest Ionian 
philosophers, the poet conceived of an eternally existing, ever- 
flowing chaos (which they call water, and he calls Oceanus), 
as the source of all existence, celestial as well as terrestrial, 
divine as well as human. 

In theory, the gods know all things (wavra isacy, Od. 4, 379), 
and can do all things (ravra dévavra: Od. 10, 306). They know 
the future as well as the past and the present (Od. 20, 75; 12, 
189), and they can act not only near at hand, but they can also 





* Aevyevérat, like alév é6vrec, is simply equivalent to d0davaroz. 
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help and save with perfect ease even at a distance (Od. 3, 231). 
At the same time, even Zeus is practically ignorant of much 
that is going on, not only in his kingdom among men, but among 
the gods in his own court (Il. 18, 185: odd olde Kpovidns ipicvyos 
ovdé tis dAAos dBavdtrwv), The grossest deception is practised 
upon him by his ungoverned and unscrupulous consort; and 
while he is fast locked in sleep in her embrace, on Mount 
Olympus, his rebellious brother interferes with the execution 
of his plans and purposes on the field of battle (Il. 14, 153- 
400). While he is absent at a feast among the AXthiopians, he 
is no more capable of attending to the progress of the Trojan 
war or to the petitions of the inferior deities, than an earthly 
sovereign can receive the petitions of his courtiers, or regulate 
the affairs of his kingdom, while he is travelling in a far coun- 
try (Il. 1, 423). The mockery which Elijah ‘addresses to the 
worshippers of Baal, is applicable in every particular to the 
Homeric worshippers of Zeus: ‘Cry aloud, for he is a god: 
either he is talking or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or 
peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked” (1 Kings 
xviii, 27). Zeus leaves Olympus and takes his station on Mount 
Ida, when he would watch the battle closely and guide its 
issues. The inferior gods can see farther and move more rapid- 
ly than mortals; but their powers differ only in degree, not 
in kind; it is not omnipresence or omniscience which they 
possess, but only human vision and locomotion magnified. 
They still see with their eyes, and move with their feet, and 
influence the battle only by their personal, bodily presence 
(Il. 13, 10 seqq.). 

The moral character of the gods is even more defective than 
their natural attributes. “In general, the chief note of deity 
with Homer is emancipation from the restraints of the moral 
law. Though the Homeric gods have not yet ceased to be the 
vindicators of morality upon earth, they have personally ceased 
to observe its rules either for or among themselves. As com- 
pared with men in conduct, they are generally characterized 
by superior force and intellect, but by inferior morality.” 
Such is the language of Mr. Gladstone. And the instances 
which he proceeds to adduce, fully justify this severe verdict. 
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They manifest little love for one another.* In his domestic 
relations, Zeus is now a fond and doting husband and father 
(Il. 14, 814; 5, 879), now a tyrannical one (Il. 15, 17; 5, 890; 
8, 360, 873). His children envy, hate, and torment each other 
in heaven (Il. 5, pass.), and encounter each other in fierce con- 
flict in the battles of men (Ibid. et Il. 20, pass.). ‘* Force and 
terror on the one hand, and fraud and wheedling on the other,” 
are the instruments of his family government, if that can be 
called family government in which the children govern the 
parents about as much as the parents govern the children (Il. 
1, 568, 500; 14, 300). In all these respects, however, it must 
be confessed, Mr. Gladstone to the contrary notwithstanding, 
that royal families on earth have not generally improved very 
much on the example of their illustrious predecessors. 

The gods do not love mankind asarace. They envy hu- 
man prosperity and glory as an encroachment on their own 
prerogatives (Il. 7,460; 17,450; Od. 5, 119), and they cherish 
almost implacable personal resentments against poor mortals, 
who, whether intentionally or by accident, may fail to render 
to them due honor (Il. 9, 537). 

On the other hand, they have their earthly favorites, towards 
whom they cherish a blind attachment. Immortals are some- 
times wedded to mortals (Il. 2, 820; 11,1); and Zeus runs 
through a long catalogue, of his mistresses on earth, that he 
may set forth his superior love, or rather his present passion, 
for Here. Athene, Apollo, and Artemis are exceptions ;+ but 
as a general fact, chastity is no virtue of Homer’s celestials 
(Od. 5, 119). 

Holiness, which is the characteristic attribute of the God of the ~ 
Bible,and which Aschylus so often.ascribes to Jupiter in his epi- 
thets (though the conduct of his Jupiter hardly answers to the 
ascription), is never even predicated of the Homeric gods, and 
there is nothing in their character or acts to deserve the name. 





* In two or three instances, Apollo and Athene (and they only) are addressed 
by Zeus with the epithet ¢iAe, dear. See Gladstone, vol ii. p. 70. 

+ “The chastity of the traditive deities, Minerva, Diane, Latona, and probably 
Apollo, I take for one of the noblest and most significant proofs of the high origin 
of the materials which they respectively embody.” Gladstone, ii. p. 356. 
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The best of them manifest none of that stainless purity which 
turns away with unutterable loathing from all sin, and looks 
with impartial favor and unspeakable delight upon rectitude 
wherever it is found. Impartial love or hatred is a thing quite 
unknown in the Olympic circle; if it exists anywhere in the | 
poems of Homer, it is in the hero of the Iliad, who hates false- 
hood as the gates of Hades (Il. 9, 310), and resents robbery 
and wrong in the commander of the host as keenly as in the 
lowest of the people (Il. 1, 230-1). For the sake of peace and 
quietness in his own family, Zeus yields to Here’s insatiable 
anger against the Trojans, and sends Athene to move them to 
an unprovoked violation of the treaty of peace; moved by 
Athene, Pandarus lets fly a treacherous arrow and wounds 
Menelaus; and then not only Pandarus, but the whole city 
and people of the Trojans must pay the penalty for the crimes 
of which, by their own acknowledgment as well as in the view 
of men, the gods were the authors (Il. 4, 64, etc.). Athene, 
by deception, lures on the patriotic and devoted Hector to 
destruction (Il. 22, 223, seqq.). Thetis will not trust the word 
of: Zeus, but insists on the confirmation of his irrevocable nod 
- (Il. 1, 514). So the Sleep-god requires an oath of Here (Il. 14, 
271); and when Here finds herself in imminent peril of Jove’s 
vengeance, she calls heaven, earth, and hell, and every thing 
sacred, to witness to an equivocation, if not to a downright 
falsehood (Il. 15, 36). The gods of the Iliad and Odyssey are 
any thing but the unchanging standard of truth and rectitude, 
on earth; in heaven, they seem more like the impersonations of 
self-will and unrestrained license. In character as well as in 
* mutual relations, the Homeric Olympus is a depraved copy of 
high life in the Grecian camp and the court of Troy. 


5. The Providence and Government of the Gods. 


According to Homeric representation, nature recognizes the 
gods, not as creator, but as lord and master.* The inhabit- 
ants of the deep know their king and pay him homage, gam- 
bolling about the chariot of Poseidon as he rides over the re- 





* Of. Niagelsbach, i, 8. 
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joicing sea (Il. 18, 27). High Olympus trembles, when Zeus 
gives his nod of confirmation (Il. 1, 530). And when the 
gods enter the battle on the plains of Troy, the mountains 
shake, the earth quakes, and thunders reverberate through the 
skies (Il. 20, 54). Here and Athene can not only command 
the thunder, but they can hasten or retard the rising and set- 
ting of the sun (Il. 18, 239; Od. 23, 347). And all the gods 
seem to have the power to clothe themselves or to conceal 
other persons and things, beneath a covering of cloud (Il. 5, 
93, 844; 20, 150; Od. 13, 109, etc.). A preternatural dark- 
ness and a rain of blood signalize the fall of Jove’s son (Il. 16, 
459, 567), while on the other hand, flowers of every kind 
spring up on the instant from the ground and prepare a bed 
for Zeus and Here on Mount Ida (Il. 14, 347). ‘In short the 
supernatural becomes the natural,” as Nigelsbach happily 
remarks, ‘‘ when it is wrought by a god.” It is, however, just 
these marvellous phenomena, signalizing special occasions, 
that are instanced by the poet, and that because they suit the 
poetic imagination, while we find few, if any, allusions to the 
constant exercise of a wise and benignant divine providence 
over the elements and powers of nature. Poseidon, in his un- 
relenting resentment for the blinding of the Cyclops, perse- 
cutes Ulysses with winds, and waves, and storms, and tempests, 
despite the pity of all the other deities (Od. 1, 20) ; and some- 
times even the wind-gods dash in pieces a vessel against the 
will of their superiors (Od. 12, 290). 

Nearly related to power over nature is the power which the 
gods possess to change and shape at will the human body. 
This power is exercised with especial frequency by Athene. 
When Achilles is to reippear for the first time on the battle- 
field, she invests the hero with superhuman grandeur and 
glory, which, with the accompanying voice of the goddess, 
drives all the Trojans panic-stricken from the field. And 
throughout the Odyssey, the same goddess is continually 
fashioning the person of her favorite hero to suit the ever- 
shifting circumstances of his eventful life, now transforming 
him to the old and shrivelled beggar who, as his name (Zrwus) 
imports, was the messenger and representative of the god of 


40 
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the poor and the stranger, and now clothing him with a divine 
beauty, which his son intuitively refers to some god, who, 
*‘coming upon him, easily makes him young or old, as he 
chooses” (Od. 16, 197); and the father himself explains the 
marvellous transformation by saying: “This is the work of 
Athene who makes me just what she pleases (for she has the 
power), at one time like the poor beggar, at another like a 
young man ‘in beautiful apparel; for it is easy for the gods 
who inhabit the spacious heaven either to glorify (beautify) a 
mortal man, or to harm (disfigure) him” (Ibid. 211). 

The gods direct and control the minds of men, also, at their 
sovereign pleasure. They are continually putting thoughts 
and plans into the minds of their favorite heroes (é7i dpeot dike 
Il. 1, 55; Od. 18, 158, et passim), courage and strength into 
their hearts (év oévog dpoev Kapdty, Il. 2, 451; pévos év dpeot 
Seiw, Od. 1, 89, et passim), wisdom and eloquence into their 
mouths (Od. 1, 384; 24, 260, et al.). In these cases, the divine 
and the human agency are clearly distinguished from each 
other, and sometimes they are represented as codrdinate and 
the result is ascribed partly to the one and partly to the other 
(as in Od. 8, 26, Athene encourages Telemachus with the as- 
surance that some thoughts will occur to his own mind, and 
- the god will suggest others); though, more frequently, the 
human agency is conceived as subordinate to the divine, and 
produced, penetrated, pervaded by it (Il. 9, 703; Od. 19, 478, 
485; 23, 260). Physical constitution, personal accomplish- 
ments, native talents and dispositions, intellectual attainments 
and moral, virtues, all the qualities that distinguish or adorn 
the individual, are the gift of the gods. Prophecy is the gift 
of Apollo (Il. 1, 72), hunting of Artemis (5, 51), skill in the 
arts of Athene (5, 61) and Hephestus (Od. 6, 234), horseman- 
ship of Zeus and Poseidon (Il. 23, 307), and Zeus allots all gifts 
to all men as he pleases (Il. 13, 730). The gods gave manly 
beauty to Bellerophon (Il. 6, 156), seductive charms to Paris 
(Il. 3, 54), prodigious size and strength to Ajax (II. 7, 288), to 
Ulysses wisdom and power of endurance (Od. 14, 216), and to 
Achilles courage and irresistible might (Il#1, 178; 9, 254); 
‘but they have not given him self-control (9, 255), and to Aga- 
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memnon Zeus has given the sceptre, but not valor, which is 
the greatest power (Il. 9, 39). And they not only give or 
withhold at pleasure, but they also take away at will what 
they have already given (Il. 6, 234; Od. 18, 180, 251). s- 
pecially is wisdom and counsel the gift of the gods (Od. 6, 10), 
a peerless gift to a favored few for the safety of many (Il. 13, 
732); and it is the prerogative of the gods to take away the 
wisdom of the wisest as well as to impart wisdom to those who 
are destitute of it (Od. 23, 11, ef. Il. 6, 234.)* 

The gods have the absolute disposal of the destinies of men, 
order their circumstances, and allot to every individual good 
or evil as they will (érws édéAqov, Od. 6, 188). It is in the 
exercise of this prerogative, especially, that all power is as- 
cribed to them: ‘ Zeus gives good and evil, now to one, now 
to another; for he can do all things” (Od. 4, 236; 14, 444). 
This distributive providence is set forth under the image or 
symbol of two casks, which stand on Jove’s threshold, the one 
containing evil, and the other good, and from which he dis- 
tributes to miserable mortals usually a chequered lot,'to some 
unalloyed happiness, and to some nothing but sorrow and 
calamity. 

A noble wife is from the gods (Od. 15, 26).¢ Children are 
their gift (Od. 4,12; 16, 117; Il. 9, 493).{ Riches, honor, 
power, sovereignty are suspended on their will (Od. 1, 400; 
11, 340; Il. 2, 670). The gods mete out all the dangers, diffi- 
culties, deliverances, changes of whatever kind in the changeful 
life of Ulysses (Od. 1, 195; 3, 388; 24, 401, et passim). The 
will of Jove is accomplished in all the alternations of victory 
and defeat, as well as in all the final issues of the Trojan war 
(Il. 1, 5). He spreads his protecting hand over individuals 
(Od. 14, 184; Il. 24, 374); and he weighs in the balance the 
fate of contending armies and nations (Il. 8, 70). Zvi as well: 
as good proceeds from the gods, as its original source (Il. 6; 





* Cf. Prov. 2,6; 4,7; Eccl. 9, 15-18; 1 Cor. 1, 19. 
+ Cf. Prov. 19, 14. The sentiment in the text is uttered by Athene; and yet 


the wife is the main thing there, while in Proverbs, it is the prudent wife and the 
virtuous woman. 


t Ps. 12%, 3, 
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282, 349, 357; Od. 3, 152, 160). Men carry the imputation 
to such an extreme, as to transfer to them the responsibility of 
their own follies and crimes (II. 3, 164, et al.). But Zeus repels 
the charge and insists, that they bring sorrow on themselves, 
beyond what is allotted to them, by their own folly and mad- 
ness (Od. 1, 33). Long life is by divine appointment (Od. 23, 
286), and death comes to every individual just when and where 
Zeus and the other immortal gods bring it upon him (II. 22, 
365). In short, the divine purpose and agency are as univer- 
sal and all-controlling in the Iliad and Odyssey as they are in 
the Bible. Nothing can be more alien to the spirit of both, 
than that atheistic philosophy which excludes God from any 
immediate concern with the government of this lower world. 
At the same time, there is no trace in Homer of that all-wise 
paternal providence, so universal in the Scriptures, which 
always watches over the good man, and makes all things infalli- 
bly work together for his good. 

Life and death, good and evil, are represented by Homer 
as also the allotment of destiny (Il. 20, 127; 24, 49, 209; Od. 
20, 76); but this destiny is so often, nay, so generally, spoken 
of as the destiny or allotment of the gods (uoipa deHv, Od. 3, 
269), and the very words (aica, poipa) so naturally suggest the 
idea of a portion, lot, or allotment, that the presumption cer- 
tainly is, that they mean the will or appointment of the gods, 
not without reference, however, it may be, to an eternal law 
of order and rectitude, which they can indeed transcend 
(Onépwopa, Il. 2,155; 4, 29; 16, 441-3) and which men are 
sometimes represented as violating (Od. 1, 35), but which the 
gods do not in fact contravene. There are passages which 
seem to conflict with this interpretation, yet it accords better 
than any. other with the prevailing language and spirit of the 
Homeric poems. 


6. Manifestation of the Gods to Men. 


In the early ages of the world, some generations previous 
to the war of Troy, the gods had frequent and familiar inter- 
course with men. ‘Minos, king of Cnossus, (four generations 
before the war), was the bosom companion and counsellor of 
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great Jove (Od. 19, 179), and Peleus (only one géneration 
previous to the war) was so dear to the heart of the immor- 
tals, that Here gave him to wife the goddess Thetis, and the 
wedding-feast was graced by the presence of all the gods and 
by the music of Apollo and his lyre (Il. 24, 60)... In like man- 
ner, Tros and Laomedon, founders of the royal line of Troy, 
transacted business with the gods (Il. 21, 444) ; Ganymede, the 
son of the former, and Tithonus, the son of the latter, were 
taken up to heaven to dwell with the immortals (Il. 20, 234 ; 
11, 1); and Anchises, the father of Aineas, was (or ought to 
have been) the husband of the goddess Aphrodite (Il. 2, 820). 
Many sons of the immortals fought around the city of Troy, 
the offspring of frequent intercourse between the gods and the 
daughters of men in the preceding generation. But at the 
time of the war, mortals are honored, or dishonored, by no 
such familiar intercourse. Only favored races and uations, 
themselves scarcely human, like the AXthiopians and the 
Pheeacians (the celestials of the heroic age), and a few heroes 
of rare excellence and special favorites of heaven (and these 
last only on special occasions), now see the gods face to face 
(Il. 1, 423; Od. 3, 221; 7, 201-6; 16,161). And at the time 
of the poet this has already ceased, and mortals now know 
nothing of these high themes except what poets teach them 
under the inspiration of the all-knowing Muses. (Il. 2, 484).* 

Direct personal intervention in the affairs of men is confined 
to the inferior deities. Zeus sits on high, overseeing and pre- 
siding over all (Il. 20, 21); and if he would issue mandates to 
gods or men, Athene and Apollo are his representatives, and 
Iris and Hermes are his messengers. 

Besides these personal appearances, which take place under 
a great variety of forms,t the gods (chiefly Zeus, Here, Athene 
and Apollo) manifest their presence or their will by signs 
(chara), wonders (répata), auguries (olwvol), and prophetic 
voices (¢7jaz) ; sometimes preternatural, like the bloody rain 
at the death of Jove’s son (Il. 16, 459), or the frightful appear- 
ances that foreboded the slaying of the suitors (Od. 20, 345), but 
more frequently they are ordinary phenomena, extraordinary 





* Cf Naglesbach, sec. iv. t Of Niaglesbach, sec. iv. 
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only in the time and manner of their occurrence ; sometimes 
of natural and obvious self-significance; sometimes requiring 
interpretation by the mouth of a prophet (Il. 2, 322), and 
sometimes ambiguous and intended to mislead (Il. 15, 377-9; 
12, 200, seqq). Omens are of frequent occurrence in Ho- 
mer, and are generally trusted and highly prized; yet their 
practical value is not a little impaired by the possibility of de- 
ception, which always attends them; hence Hector thinks, the 
one best omen is to fight for his country (Il. 12, 243); and he 
cares not which way the birds fly, right or left, east or west, 
so long as he acts in obedience to the direct command of Zeus, 
conveyed to him by the messenger Iris (II. 12, 239, cf. 11, 186), 
Dreams and visions are from Zeus (Il. 2, 63); yet they are 
sometimes merely natural or accidental, and sometimes decep- 
tive (Il. 2, passim ; 19, 547, 560; Od. 24,12). Presentiments 
' often foreshadow a coming reality, as, for instance, Hector’s 
heart is saddened by prophetic forebodings of the approaching 
ruin of his country and his family (Il. 6, 447), and the head of 
Amphinomus is bowed down under gloomy anticipations of 
destruction to himself and the other suitors (Od. 18, 153). Ideas 
and rumors of some great event sometimes so mysteriously 
pervade the minds of a whole people in advance of the reality, 
or, at least, of the intelligence, that they were referred to Ossa, 
as the voice or messenger of Jove (Il. 2,93; Od. 24, 413). In 
the hour of death, men often havea prophetic foresight of 
the future. Thus the dying Patroclus predicts the death of 
Hector by the hand of Achilles (Il. 16, 851); and the dying 
Hector forecasts in detail the doom of Achilles at the hand of 
Paris and Apollo (Il. 22, 358).* Prophets hear the voice of the 
gods, know their will (Il. 7, 45, 53), and thus are acquainted 
with the past, the present, and the future (Il. 1, 70). Guided 
themselves by Zeus and Apollo (Il. 1, 72; Od. 15, 244), they 
are competent to gnide the affairs of men (Il. 1, 71; 6, 488). 
The oracles at Dodona and Delphi already exist in the Ho- 
meric age (Od. 6, 327; 19, 296 ; Il. 8, 79; 9, 405), and indi- 
viduals and nations go to them to learn the will of the gods. 





* Cf. Plat. Apol. Soc. cap. 30. Compare also the prophetic blessings of the 
dying patriarchs (Gen. 49, 1; 50, 24; Deut. 33, 1). 
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In short, the idea of revelation or manifestation of the gods to 
men, like the idea of providence, is a universal and all-per- 
vading idea with the men and women of the heroic age. 


7. Worship of the Gods. . 


The worship of the gods is as universal among men, as the 
feeling of dependence, from which it springs. This philosophy 
of worship is expressly stated, though in a practical and inci- 
dental way, by the prudent and pious Pisistratus, son of the 
wise and aged Nestor (Od. 3, 46). 

The gods claim, as their especial honor and prerogative, of- 
ferings at the hands of men, the food-offering and drink-offer- 
ing, incense and the smoke of burnt sacrifices (Il. 4, 49). This 
is, as it were, a feast of fat things on their altar (ibid. 48). For 
this they hunger and thirst; for this they have a keen appetite 
and a high relish (Il. 20, 405). Those cities and those indi- 
viduals are most honored and beloved by the several deities, 
who offer to them, in particular, the most abundant gifts and 
sacrifices; if any person or place is saved from destruction, 
this is the motive for sparing it; if any one is reluctantly given 
up, this is specified as the ground of reluctance (Il. 4, 44; 20, 
297 ; 22,170; 24, 69). If angry, their anger is to be turned 
away by offerings and sacrifices (Il. 9,499), But wo to the 
individual who intentionally or unintentionally omits to offer 
the sacrifice, which some god esteems to be his due; some dire 
calamity will soon befall him (II. 9, 533). 

As this interested, not to say selfish, view is often taken of 
the gods’ delight in sacrifices, so from motives of self-interest, 
for the express purpose of propitiating the favor of the gods, 
public and private sacrifices are assiduously offered, on every 
suitable occasion, by the heroes of Homer’s verse. Besides 
numerous temples, altars, and sacred groves, where offerings 
are continually made by the priests and priestesses (Il. 2, 549; 
6, 88; 9, 405; 8,48; Od. 8, 363, et passim), who seem to be 
designated, as individuals, to this office, and not set apart as a 
sacred caste (Il. 6, 300), the commander-in-chief offers sacri- 
fices at the head of his army (Il. 2, 411; 3, 271); the king in 
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the assembly of his people (Od. 3, 5), and the father on the 
altar of the hearth-protecting Jove in his private house (Od. 
22, 335). Offerings and sacrifices are accompanied with 
prayers (Il. 3, 296, et passim). Hence the priest is called a 
prayer, (dpytip Il. 1, 11), as well as an offerer of sacrifices. 
Prayers and sacrifices precede all battles, treaties, embassies, 
journeys, and all important public or private enterprises, (I]. 
2, 402, 411; 8, 271, 275; 9, 174, 182; Od. 2,431). Not only 
public festivals but private éntertainments begin with libations 
and offerings of the choicest parts to the gods (Il. 9,219). The 
hero must not even drink wine to refresh his thirst and weari- 
ness till he has first poured out a libation (Il. 6, 259; cf. Od. 
8, 151). Indeed so universal was the custom of hallowing 
every employment and enjoyment with a previous libation, 
that beginning with the cup came to be a technical expression 
for this initiatory religious service (Il. 1, 471). It was custom- 
ary to begin-and end the day itself, as well as every.important 
enterprise of the day, with a religious service, usually a liba- 
tion (Od. 3, 1-5, 334; Il. 9, 712). 

As the sacrifices seem to be offered with a single eye, not to 
the glory of the gods, but to the attainment of some personal 
end, so the prayers, as Nigelsbach has remarked, consist, for 
the most part, of petitzons for some specific object, with com- 
paratively infrequent expressions of thanksgiving and praise, 
without any such thing as confession of ill-desert, but rather 
with claims to higher favor, and not unfrequently complaints 
of unmerited suffering or neglect (Il. 1, 503-516 ; 3, 351, 365; 
8, 236). Vows of future sacrifices, as well as catalogues of 
past services, are urged by the petitioners as motives for grant- 
ing their requests (II. 1, 39; 6, 308). Obedience to the will 
of the gods is specified by Achilles as a condition of accepta- 
ble prayer, or rather (for even this hero looks at the prayer as 
a means to a personal object rather than as a duty or privi- 
lege) he openly proclaims the fact that the gods hear the 
prayers of those who obey them as his motive to obedience 
(Il. 1, 216). Formule of prayer, beginning with a reference 
to the attributes of the god, and continuing with an enumera- 
tion of the claims of the petitioner (ef tore, x. r. 4.), are com- 
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mon (Il. 1, 87; 5, 115); and public prayers are repeated by 
the whole assembly (II. 3, 297, 319). Prayer is offered ina 
standing posture, with uplifted hands (Il. 3, 275, 318), the 
hands having previously been washed, and the heralds having 
commanded a sacred silence (Il. 3, 270; 9,171). The hero, 
stained with blood and gore, is especially forbidden to wor- 
ship. When all these preliminaries have been religiously ob- 
served, still there is no certainty that the prayer will be heard ; 
the god grants or refuses the request at his sovereign pleasure 
(Il. 2, 420; 8, 302). 


8. Influence of the Doctrine of the Gods on Human Conduct. 


It ig the standing reproach of Christians, frankly and hum- 
bly confessed by themselves, as well as imputed to them by 
their enemies, that their life falls far below the standard of 
Christian doctrine. This, however, reflects no dishonor on 
Christianity, but rather sheds lustre on it by showing how 
lofty that standard is, which towers at such an unattainable 
height above the highest attainments of the best men that 
have ever lived. But the conduct of Homer’s heroes is better 
than their creed—better, certainly, than we should have ex- 
pected to result from such a creed. If, when we read the 
Christian Scriptures, we wonder, that such a religion 
should not carry with it, wherever it goes, a higher indi- 
vidual and national life, the only wonder of the readers of 
Homer is, how any genuine religious faith and practice could 
survive the influence of such a doctrine and such an example 
of the gods. We should presume that such gods could inspire 
neither respect, confidence nor affection. Themselves guilty 
of every vice and crime, it would be strange, indeed, if their 
worshippers were patterns of virtue and piety. And it is true, 
that Homer’s heroes do not manifest that sacred and awful 
reverence for their anthropophuous gods, which Christians feel 
towards the infinite and holy One whom they dare not think 
of as altogether such an one as themselves. It is true, that 
they do not dove their gods generally (even as we have seen 
the gods do not love mankind in general); they do not love 
them impartially, still less supremely, as Christians are re- 
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quired to love the Lord their God, with all their heart. Their 
love is not that reverential, complacential, admiring and ador- 
ing affection which all intelligent creatures owe to their all- 
powerful and all-perfect Creator; but it is more like the per- 
sonal, partial, mutual, and not altogether unselfish attachment 
which one human being feels towards another who is greater, 
but not perhaps better, and not of an essentially higher order . 
of beings than himself. It is not dya7n, but pAfa ; it is not so 
much religious love and devotion, as it is personal friendship 
or Joyalty towards an earthly superior. 

This is especially true of the inferior deities, who have their 
clients and favorites among men, to whom they stand in a re- 
lation resembling not a little that of patrons and guardians. 
Towards these gods, in this relation, their favorite heroes man- 
ifest a loving, trusting, obedient spirit. There is much that is 
beautiful in the language and conduct of such heroes, as 
Achilles, Diomed and Ulysses towards Athene among the 
Greeks, and such as Hector and Aneas towards Apollo among 
the Trojans (Il. 1, 215; 5, 815; 20, 86; Od. passim). But it 
is the beauty of loyalty and chivalry, rather than that of piety 
and holiness. 

The men and women of the J/iad and Odyssey are habitually 
religious. The language of religion is often on their tongues, 
as it is ever on the lips of every body in the East at this day. 
The thonght of the gods, and of their providence and govern- 
ment over the world, is a familiar thought. They seem to 
have an abiding conviction of their dependence on the gods. 
The result of all human action depends on the will of the 
gods: it lies on their knees (SeGv év yotvacr keira, Od. 1, 267, 
et passim), is the often repeated and significant expression of 
this feeling of dependence. Submission to their will is a duty, 
or rather an expediency growing out of necessity, because 
their power is supreme: (éreu7) ToAd Péprepoi eiovv, Od. 22, 287, 
et passim). It is, accordingly, often confessed to be a submis- 
sion against the will, and not a resignation of the human will 
itself to the divine (Od. 6, 190; 18, 135) Hence the Grecian 
chiefs, Agamemnon, Ulysses and others, usually devout men 
who fear the gods, do not hesitate to utter frequent complaints 
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of the will and government of Zeus when he frustrates their 
plans and disappoints their expectations (Il. 2, 116; Od. 17, 
494), 

The games at the funeral pyre of Patroclus, in the twenty- _ 
third book of the Iliad, are from beginning to end an illustra- 
tion of a prevailing, practical belief in the reality of provi- 
dence and the efficacy of prayer. In the chariot race, Antilo- 
chus, though driving the slowest horses, enters the race rely- 
ing on the favor of the gods, together with his skill in horse- 
manship and the wise counsels of his father, Nestor, and he 
wins the second prize; and the first is borne off by Diomed, 
the favorite of Athene, through her direct interposition, while 
Eumelns, whose horses are by far the fleetest, breaks the pole 
of his chariot and comes in last. In the foot-race, Ulysses is 
outstripped by Ajax, the Swift, till, as they draw near the 
goal, he lifts a silent prayer (“in his mind,” dy cata Supdv, 
769) to Athene, when Ajax slips and falls, and Ulysses, with 
his old limbs all made supple as youth by the goddess, wins 
the prize. And in the concluding contest with the bow and 
arrows, the famous archer Teucer, in his proud self-reliance, 
without a vow or a prayer, lets fly an arrow and only severs 
the string that ties the bird, but Meriones waits to vow a heca- 
tomb of first-born lambs to the far-shooting Apollo, though 
the bird the while is flying away at full speed, and he brings 
her down from an almost sightless elevation among the clouds 
(859-880). And all the people gazed and wondered, virtually 
saying, Amen. So in the race and conflict of life, they do 
not prosper who contend with the gods of heaven (Il. 6, 129; 
5, 406), while that man is a match for many who is dear to 
the heart of Jove (Il. 9, 116). Accordingly the pious Nestor, 
Menelaus and Ulysses triumph over all obstacles, and sooner 
or later reach home in safety, while the truce-breaker, Pan- 
durus, falls in the battle which follows the breaking of the 
truce; the profane braggart Ajax, son of Oileus, perishes by 
shipwreck on the way home; the proud and sullen Ajax, son 
of Telamon, goes down to Hades from the plains of Troy ; the 
selfish and reckless Agamemnon is treacherously slain by his 
own wife and her paramour immediately on his return to his 
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palace, and his murderer, Aigisthus, in turn, meets the just 
consequences of his crimes (Od. 1, 42). As a general law, the 
characters of the Jiiad and Odyssey prosper or suffer adversity 
according to their deserts. As in history, however, so in the 
Homeric poems, there are exceptions to this rule. Paris, the 
ravisher of the Grecian Helen, and the cause of all his coun- 
try’s woes, has the honor of slaying Achilles, and survives the 
war, while the upright, pious and patriotic Hector falls be- 
neath a cruel and irresistible destiny ; and Achilles, reveren- 
tial and obedient to the gods as he is, is envied by them for 
his brilliant career, like the faultless Bellerophon (Il. 6, 200, 
cf. 155), and goes down to an early grave on a foreign shore, 
leaving the enterprise in which he had embarked, still. unac- 
complished. It is, however, a significant fact, that the protag- 
onists of the two poems, on whom the genius of Homer has 
shed its brightest glories, are both the special favorites of, the 
goddess of wisdom and of the all-wise, all-powerful Zeus ; and 
this alone is enough to make any man a host (Il. 9, 116). 

We find in Homer no trace of that divorcement of morality 
from piety, which usually distinguishes false systems of reli- 
gion. The gods are, indeed, peculiarly quick to resent an in- 
sult or neglect in the worship of themselves. But they punish 
also violations of the moral law. They punish poor mortals 
for crimes of which they themselves are guilty, and reward 
virtues in men, which they themselves do not practise. They 
punish with especial severity social and political crimes, such 
as perjury (Il. 3, 279), oppression of the poor (Od. 17, 475) 
and unjust judgment in courts of justice (Il. 16, 386). And 
with all the imperfections of society, government and religion, 
the poems present us, on the whole, a remarkable picture of 
primitive simplicity, chastity, justice and practical piety, un- 
der the three-fold influence of right moral feeling, mutual re- 
spect, and fear of the divine displeasure; such, at least, are 
the motives to which Telemachus makes his distinct appeal 
when he endeavors to rouse the assembled people of Ithaca to 
the performance of their duty (Od. 2, 64). 
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9. The Relation of the Homeric Doctrine of the Gods to the 
Teaching of the Scriptures. 


According to the received chronology, the Trojan War syn- 
chronizes with the Scriptural epoch of the Judges. And 
whatever may have been the precise era of Homer’s life, it is 
admitted, on all hands, that he was a faithful voucher, or (to 
put the statement in a form less objectionable to the advocates 
of the skeptical theory) the Homeric poems, if not a substan- 
tially true history, are at least a faithful representation, of the 
manners, ideas and traditions of the heroic age, the age of 
the War. Moreover, according to their own traditions and 
all ethnological evidence, the original inhabitants both of 
Greece and Troy came from those same mountainous regions 
of Western Asia, from which the Hebrews took their origin. 
It would be strange, then, if we did not find in the Iliad and 
Odyssey some vestiges at least of the same patriarchal and 
primitive facts, doctrines and usages, of which we have an in- 
spired record in the Pentateuch and the books of Joshua and 
Judges. Homer, like Joshua and the book of Judges, makes 
frequent mention of Sidon, the mother city of the Pheenicians 
(Il. 6, 290; Od. 13, 285; Josh. 19, 28; Judg. 1, 31); also of 
Thebes, the ancient capital of the Egyptians (Il. 9, 381), 
whose ‘strength” (“and it was infinite”) had already been 
brought low in the days of the prophet Nahum (8, 8-10), that 
is, as early as the eighth century before the Christian era. 
The domestic and social manners of the Pentateuch are re- 
produced almost unchanged in the Homeric poems.* In like 
manner, not a few of the religious ideas and practices of the 
Old Testament reappear in the Iliad and Odyssey. Enoch 
walked with God; and he was not, for God took him (Gen. 
5, 24). So the Homeric gods, particularly Zeus, translate 
and immortalize their favorites; though beauty of person, 
and not excellence of character, seems to have been the at- 
traction, and sensuous (not to say sensual) delight, rather than 
spiritual complacency, was the bond of union (Il. 20, 233; 11, 
1). God appears on earth in human form, and converses with 





* Of. Coleridge’s Introduction to the Study of the Greek Poets. 
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the Hebrew patriarchs, face to face (Gen. 18,17; 32, 30), and 
he was on terms of still more frequent and familiar intercourse 
with our first parents in the garden of primeval innocence. 
So the gods manifest themselves to the heroes in the war of 
Troy ; and they even intermarried with men and women of 
former generations. The Israelites are a chosen people to 
_ whom God reveals himself in a peculiar way ; the Pheeacians 
and the Athiopians are the favorite nations with the Homeric 
gods, who visit them in their own proper form and person, 
especially at their feasts. The Lord goes down to the cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah in person, or in the person of his an- 
gels, to see whether they have done according to the cry that 
has come up to him, and when he finds them sunk in moral 
corruption, destroys them from off the earth; so the gods, in 
the likeness of strangers from foreign lands, often visit cities 
(émcotpwpaior 76Anas) to see the character and conduct of their 
inhabitants, and reward or punish accordingly (Od. 17, 485). 
The supreme God of the Ziad and the Odyssey, as well as the 
God of the Bible, is the God of the stranger and of the poor 
(Od. 6, 208). Homer as well as Moses recognizes the princi- 
ple, that hurricanes and floods may be, and are heaven’s ven- 
geance sent upon the earth, when the wickedness and ungod- 
liness of nations and their rulers is very great (Il. 16, 384). 
The Titans and Giants of Homer are a reproduction of the 
rebel builders of Babel and of those antediluvian giants, who 
were the offspring of the sons of God and the daughters of 
men. Ate, cast out from heaven as a deceiver, and now ever 
intent upon destroying the children of men, answers in very 
many particulars to Satan, the great adversary of God and 
man; while on the other hand, the Zztae, Jove’s daughters, 
who, with slow and toilful step, follow the adversary to repair 
the mischief and intercede both with their Father and with 
the erring sons of men (Il, 9, 502), are a beautiful illustration 
of the principle, and to some extent also, of the plan of re- 
conciliation through a Mediator; and even the rainbow, the 
appointed symbol of mercy and peace to the world after the 


flood, reiippears in Iris, the rainbow goddess and messenger of 
heaven. 
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We have already adverted to the traces of a primitive 
monotheism in the vast supremacy of Jove over all the other 
gods, and also to a kind of trinity of persons, manifestations, 
and agencies in Zeus, Athene, and Apollo, who are so, often 
addressed together in prayer in the triune invocation : 


Al yap, Zed te matep kat ’"AYnvain Kal "ATroAAov 


These three are worshipped alike by Greeks and barbarians in 
every part of the world. These three surpass all the gods in 
moral character,* as much as they do in their providential 
power and care over the universe. And these three sustain 
such intimate and endearing relations to each other that they 
may be said, in general, to “ agree in one.” 

The father of gods and men, in Homer, is, of course, the 
universal Father of the Scriptures, though sadly defaced 
and degraded from the infinite Creator and the thrice holy 
moral governor of the universe, as he is revealed in the Scrip- 
tures. Apollo, the son of Jupiter and Latona (who is scarcely 
known except as the mother of Apollo), is the seed of the wo- 
man, the bruiser of the serpent’s head, the source of oracles, 
and inspirer of prophets, the Logos or Word of God (Aogiag) 
the bright and shining light (®d:Bo,). He is, as his name has been 
differently explained, both the dwéAAwy and the droAdtor, at 
once the healing or averting and the destroying deity, the god 
of medicine and the god of the bow; but even as god of the 
bow, what is most characteristic of him is that he inflicts death 
in such a manner as to take away its sting by his loving and 
gentle arrows (ols dyavois BeAgecorv, Od. 15, 411). In the 
Greek tragedies he enjoys in common with Zeus the title of 
Saviour (Zprip, Aisch. Ag. 512). Athene is—at least she re- 
sembles and suggests — the personal and divine wisdom, with 
whom and by whom.God founded the earth and prepared the 
heavens ; the spirit of God that brooded upon the face of the 
original chaos and breathed into it order and beauty ; ‘‘ rejoic- 
ing always before him and rejoicing also in the habitable parts 





* On this point, and the whole subject of the Homeric trinity or triad, Gladstone 


is very full and in the.main satisfactory. See the second section of his second 
volume. 
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Ul 
of the earth.” Her especial “delight is with the sons of 
men,” and her providential care is over them. She is the 
guide and teacher of wise and good men. In short, she is the 
executive, on earth, of all the most spiritual functions of the 
providence and government of the Most High.* 

The attributes ascribed to Apollo and Athene cannot be ex- 
plained as the spontaneous development of nature-worship or 
hero-worship in the mind of the Greeks, still less as the off- 
spring of pure invention. 


““They are such as to bring about cross-divisions and cross-purposes, 
which the Greek force of imagination and the Greek love of symmetry 
would have alike eschewed. How could invention have set up Pallas as 
the goddess at once of peace and its industries, of wisdom, and of war? How 
again could it have combined in Apollo the offices of destruction, music, 
poetry, prophecy, archery, and medicine? Again, if he is the god of medi- 
cine, why have we Paieon? if of poetry, why have we the Muses? If Mi- 
nerva be (as she is) goddess of war, why have we Mars; if of the work of 
the artificer, why have we also Vulcan ? if of prudence, and equity, and even 
craft, why Mercury ?” 

“It seems to be the distinctive character of Minerva, in the Homeric 
theo-mythology, that though she is not the sole deity, yet the very flower 
of the whole office and work of deity is every where reserved for her. a 
The whole conception is therefore fundamentally at variance with the 
measured and finite organization of an invented system of religion, and by 
its own incongruities with that system, it proves itself to be an exotic 
element.” 

“Apollo, too, has much of that inwardness and universality of function 
which belongs to Minerva, as well asa diversity of offices peculiarly his 
own. . . . The tangled thread runs out without knot or break, when 
we unravel it by primitive Messianic tradition, because it was fundamental 
to that tradition, that the person who was the subject of it should exhibit 
this many-sided union of character and function.” + 


The strange incongruity between the attributes theoretically 
ascribed to the gods, and their character and conduct as it 
appears in actual life—an incongruity of which we have al- 
ready spoken, and which strikes every reader of the Jad and 
Odyssey—is perhaps to be explained on the same principle. 





* IT have taken the liberty to use here a few sentences from a notice of Glad- 
stone’s Studies of Homer, which I communicated to another journal. 
+ Gladstone, vol. ii. sec. ii. 
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The omniscience, the amnipotence, the universal providence, 
and the absolute sovereignty which, in theory, belong to the 
gods, seem like an inheritance of truth transmitted from a 
wiser and better age, and preserved, like heir-looms, in the 
memory ; while the character and conduct which imply such 
ungodlike limitations of knowledge and power, and such gross 
derelictions, not only from divine, but even from human 
standards of moral excellence, are the inventions of the poet, 
and therefore in harmony, or certainly not at variance, with 
the taste and imagination of his contemporaries. Or shall we 
say, that the pure theology is the intuitive and almost uncon- 
scious testimony of the reason and conscience of man (wherever 
it is not wholly smothered by sin) to the truth of God, while 
the corrupt mythology is the voluntary and conscious inven- 
tion of an imagination and a heart that does not like to retain 
the knowledge of the true God, and therefore changes him into 
the image and likeness of his creatures. Whatever may be 
the explanation, the contradiction between the theoretical doc- 
trine and the practical representation of the Homeric gods, 
is palpable, and stands out in marked contrast with the har- 
mony and consistency of the divine character even in the Old 
Testament, how much more with the purity, beauty, and glory 
of that character as it appears in the New. 

In conclusion, then, we say, the poems of Homer illustrate 
and honor the Bible both by contrast and by resemblance. 
They bear witness, as it were, in spite of themselves (and it is 
the testimony not of an individual but of an early cultivated 
people in a primitive age), to the unity, trinity, omnipotence, 
omniscience, universal providence, and absolute sovereignty of 
God, and to his frequent special interpositions in human 
affairs, and his various methods of revealing himself to the 
knowledge of men. At the same time, they show how little 
tradition can be trusted to transmit the knowledge of God and 
the true religion among the most enlightened people ; they 
burlesque sacred themes, and not only reduce the gods toa 
level with men, but even make them objects of pity and of 
derision to their worshippers. The more we study the theology 
of Homer, the less easily can we believe that the theology of 


the Bible is the offspring either of tradition or of human 
invention. 41 
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Art. I.—THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF EMMONS. 
By Enocu Ponp, D.D., Professor in the Bangor Theol. Seminary. 


The Works of NATHANIEL Emmons, D.D., late Pastor of the 
Church in Franklin, Mass.; with a Memoir of his Life. 
Second edition. Six volumes. Boston: Congregational 
Board of Publication. 1861. é' 


THE religious community are under great obligations to the 
Congregational Board of Publication for this new and enlarged 
edition of the Works of Dr. Emmons. The former edition, 
published in 1842, has been for some time exhausted, and the 
many calls for it, which could not be supplied, made a new 
issue indispensable. The Works, as now published, are a 
great improvement on the former edition. In the first place, 
there is a new and elaborate Memoir of Dr. Emmons, occupy- 
ing some five hundred pages, from the pen of Professor Park, 
of Andover; then there is the addition of many Sermons; and 
the whole is more methodically and scientifically arranged. 

In the former edition, the first volume contained a brief 
autobiography of Dr. Emmons; an “ additional Memoir,” by 
his son-in-law, Dr. Ide; and a still further delineation of his 
character by Prof. Park. These several articles are here em- 
bodied in a continuous narrative, and with them a vast amount 
of other connected matter, including every thing calculated to 
throw light on the personal history, character, labors, and 
general influence of Dr. Emmons. First of all, we have an 
account of his birth-place, church relations, and family connec- 
tions; then of his collegiate and professional education; and 
then of his settlement at Franklin, and of his early studies 
and labors as a pastor. Next we are informed of his first and 
second marriage; of his particular friends, associates, and cor- 
respondents; of his interest in national affairs, and in the 
polity of the churches; and of his early connection with the 
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cause of missions and that of education. Following this is a 
notice of his various publications, and of his theological school, 
including brief sketches of most of his hundred theological 
students. We are next presented with an elaborate critique 
upon Dr. Emmons, as a preacher and pastor, and also upon 
his system of theology. This part of the memoir will be read 
with great interest by ministers and other theological men. 
The whole is concluded with a particular account of his domes- 
tic afflictions, of his retirement from the ministry, and of the 
closing scenes of his long and useful life. 

Such is a brief sketch—the briefest possible—of this extended 
memoir; including a history, not only of Dr. Emmons per- 
sonally, but of the times in which he lived, and of the numer- 
ous incidents, running through almost a hundred years, which 
went to form and illustrate his character, and set forth the ex- 
tent of his influence and usefulness. The preparation of such 
a memoir must have cost the writer a vast amount of research 
and labor; but it has been labor well bestowed. Prof. Park 
has erected a monument, more enduring than that of the granite 
block which rears itself in Franklin, to the memory of his friend, 
and his father’s friend—a monument that will stand, and be 
studied and admired, in years and generations yet to come. 

We have said that this edition of Emmons’ Works is an im- 
provement upon the former, in that it contains quite a number 
of additional discourses, and the whole is more methodically 
and scientifically arranged. Besides the memoir, the first vol- 
ume contains twenty sermons, the most of them ordination 
sermons, and all of them on topics connected, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the great subject of preaching. The second and 
third volumes are occupied with discourses on systematic 
theology, arranged as before, under twenty-four general heads, 
but containing more than twenty additional sermons. This 
will be a great advantage of the second edition over the first. 
The three last volumes contain some hundred and sixty ser- 
mons on miscellaneous topics; some of them upon social and 
civil duties, some to the afflicted, and all of an experimental 
and practical character; showing that the author was not, as 
some have supposed, a mere theologian, but one who faithfully 
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dealt with the heart and conscience, and applied his theology 
to the character and life. 

In giving a sketch of the life of Dr. Emmons, our limits will 
not permit us to go minutely into detail. He was born April 
20th, old style, in the year 1745, at Millington, a parish of 
East Haddam, Conn.; the same town which gave birth to David 
Brainerd and:Edward Dorr Griffin. He was the sixth son, and 
the twelfth and youngest child, of his parents. In his youth 
he was averse to labor, but loved learning; and after much 
entreaty, obtained permission of his father to commence the 
study of languages, at the age of seventeen. He was fitted for 
Yale College in about ten months; and though his class con- 
tained some distinguished scholars, as Dr. Lyman, Dr. Wales, 
Gov. Treadwell, and Judge Trumbull, yet, in the judgment of 
his classmates, he was accounted worthy, at the close of his 
collegiate life, of the most honorable appointment which they 
had it in their power to confer. Being destitute of property, 
he engaged, for several months, in the business of teaching; 
after which he entered upon the study of theology, first with 
Rey. Mr. Strong, of Coventry, father of the late Dr. Strong, of 
Hartford, and afterwards with Rev. Dr. Smalley, of Berlin. 

Dr. Emmons was blessed with pious parents who, he says, 
gave him much good instruction, and restrained him from all 
outward acts of vice and immorality. He was the subject of 
frequent and deep religious impressions almost from childhood, 
but seems not to have experienced a change of heart until after 
dhe began to study for the ministry. The account which he has 
left us of his impressions and feelings, preceding and accom- 
panying this most important change, is highly satisfactory, 
and must be given in his own words: 

“Tt had always been my settled opinion, that saving grace was a neces- 
‘sary qualification for a church-member, and much more for a minister of 
‘the Gospel. Accordingly, when I began to read divinity, I began a con- 
-stant practice of daily reading the Bible, and of praying to God in secret. 
With such resolutions, I entertained a hope that God would very soon 
grant me his special grace, and give me satisfactory evidence of this qualifi- 
-eation for the ministry. Nor did I ever indulge a thought of preaching, 
~unless I had some good reason to believe that I was the subject of a saving 
«change; for I viewed a graceless minister as a most inconsistent, criminal, 
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and odious character, All this time, however, I had no sense of the total 
corruption of my heart, and its perfect opposition to God. But one night 
there came up a terrible thunder-storm, which gave me such an awful sense 
of God’s displeasure, and of my going into a miserable eternity, as I never 
had before. I durst not close my eyes in sleep during the whole night, but 
lay crying for mercy, in great anxiety and distress. This impression con- 
tinued week after week, and put me upon the serious and diligent use of 
what I supposed to be the appointed means of grace. In this state of mind 
I went to Mr. Smalley’s, to pursue my theological studies. There I was 
favored with his plain and instructive preaching, which increased my con- 
cern and gave me a more sensible conviction of the plague of my own heart, 
and of my real opposition to the way of salvation, revealed in the Gospel. 
My heart rose against the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty, and I felt greatly 
embarrassed with respect to the use of means. I read certain books which 
convinced me that the best desires and prayers of sinners are altogether 
selfish, criminal, and displeasing to God. I knew not what to do, nor 
where to go for relief. A deep sense of my total depravity of heart, and of 
the sovereignty of God in having mercy on whom he will have mercy, 
destroyed my dependence on men and means, and made me almost despair 
of ever attaining salvation, or becoming fit for any thing but the damnation 
of hell. But one afternoon, when my hopes were gone, I had a peculiar 
discovery of the Divine perfections, and of the way of salvation by Jesus 
Christ, which filled my mind with a joy and serenity to which I had ever 
before been a perfect stranger. This was followed by a peculiar spirit of 
benevolence to all my fellow-men, whether friends or foes, and I was trans- 
ported with the thought of the unspeakable blessedness of the day when 
benevolence should prevail universally among mankind. I felt a peculiar 
complacency in good men, but thought they were extremely stupid because 
they did not appear to be more delighted with the Gospel, and more engaged 
to promote the cause of Christ. I pitied the deplorable condition of ignorant, 
stupid sinners, and thought I could preach so plainly as to convince every 
body of the glory and importance of the Gospel. These were my views 
and feelings for about eight months before I became a candidate for the 
ministry.” 

The religious sentiments of young Emmons, when he entered 
college, were of an Arminian character, but of these he was 
thoroughly cured during his collegiate life, by the instruc- 
tions of a tutor and by reading Edwards on the Will. He 
left college a Calvinist, of the old school, and put himself un- 
der the instruction of Mr. Strong, who was known to be of the 
same sentiments. He was here directed to the study of Wil- 
lard’s and Ridgeley’s Expositions of the Assembly’s Catechism, 
and other books of the like stamp, by which means he became 
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thoroughly grounded in the old Calvinistic explanations and 
doctrines. 

Dr. Smalley was under the imputation, at this period, of 
having advanced some novelties in religion; and why Mr. 
Emmons was induced to exchange the instructions of Mr. 
Strong for those of the ‘New Divinity” teacher, does not 
appear. The kind of intercourse which he held with his new 
instructor, and the effect which his teachings produced upon 
him, he has himself described; and the passage is too interest- 
ing to be omitted : 


‘When I first went as a pupil to Dr. Smalley’s, I was full of old Calvin- 
ism, and thought that I was prepared to meet the Doctor on all the points of 
his ‘ New Divinity.’ For some time all things went on smoothly ; at length, 
he began to advance some sentiments which were new to me, and opposed 
to my former views. I contended with him, but he very quietly tripped 
me up, and there I was at his mercy. I arose and commenced the struggle 
anew, but before I was aware of it, I was floored again. Thus matters pro- 
ceeded for some time—he gradually leading me along to the place of light, 
and I struggling to remain in darkness. He at length succeeded, and I 
began to see a little light. From that time to the present the light has been 
increasing ; and I feel assured that the great doctrines of grace, which I 
have preached for fifty years, are in strict accordance with the law and the 
testimony.” 


It was while this doctrinal struggle was going on between 
the teacher and his pupil, that Mr. Emmons was the subject of 
that deeper spiritual conflict which was above described. The 
change in his theological opinions, and his supposed change of 
heart, were very nearly coincident. 

Having become a convert to the views of his instructor, 
Mr. Emmons was destined soon to encounter another diffi- 
culty. .In October, 1769, he appeared before the South Minis- 
terial Association in Hartford county, to be examined for 
license to preach the Gospel ; when it appeared that several of 
the more aged ministers were opposed to his teacher’s senti- 
ments, and of course to his. He had a long and critical ex- 
amination upon the disputed points; and when the question 
of licensing him was at length put, several of the ministers 
voted against it; and one remonstrated against it in writing. 
The difficulty between the ministers was afterwards adjusted ; 
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but the talk and excitement growing out of it served to render ° 
young Emmons (to use his own expression) “ a speckled bird.” 
After preaching as a candidate between three and four years, 
—one evidence, among many, that the most respectable can- 
didates did not find it easier to obtain settlements in this 
country, from fifty to an hundred years ago, than they do 
now,—he was ordained over the second church in Wrentham, 
(now Franklin) Mass., in April, 1773. His pastoral relation to 
this people continued, without interruption, to the day of his 
death,—a period of sixty-seven years; for more than fifty of 
which he discharged personally and statedly the duties of his 
office. An eminent example this of the benefits of perma- 
nency in the pastoral relation; and a strong rebuke of that 
spirit of change, which has been superinduced upon the old 
steady habits of New England. 

It has been often remarked, there is ordinarily little of stir- 
ring, exciting incident to diversify the course of a parish 
minister, and give interest to the story of his life. His duties 
are of an even, uniform character. ‘They succeed each other, 
from week to week, and from year to year, in much the same 
manner; and thus even a long life wears away, not indeed, if he 
is faithful, without great results, but without the occurrence of 
many unusual or striking events. This, which is true in 
general of parish ministers, is thought to have been specially 
so of Dr. Emmons. His parish, though highly respectable in 
point of numbers and intelligence, was secluded and quiet. 
He had no change of location, either accomplished or seriously 
contemplated, to diversify the scene, His habits, too, were 
studious and retiring. He was seldom out of town, and but 
little abroad even among his own people. And yet there were 
incidents, in the course of his long life, of a trying and deeply 
interesting character. 

Mr. Emmons was first married in April, 1775, about two 
years after his ordination, to Miss Deliverance French of 
Braintree. With this excellent companion he enjoyed much 
happiness for the space of about three years, when she was 
taken from him by consumption; leaving him the father of two 
lovely and (as he thought) too much loved children. “I loved 
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‘ them,” he says, ‘‘ to excess; and God saw it was not safe, for 
them or for me, that they should long continue in my hands.” 
They were suddenly seized, one after the other, with dysentery, 
and died, almost together, of that wasting disease. 


“‘ Thus, in one day, all my family prospects were completely blasted. My 
cup of sorrow was filled to the brim, and I had to drink a full draught of 
‘the wormwood and the gall. It is impossible {to describe what I felt. I 
stood a few moments, and viewed the remains of my two darlings, who had 
gone to their mother, and to their long home, never to return. But I soon 
found the scene too distressing, and retired to my chamber, to meditate in 
silence upon my forlorn condition. I thought there was no sorrow like unto 
my sorrow. I thought my burden was greater than I could bear. I felt as 
though I could not submit to such a complicated affliction. My heart rose, 
in all its strength, against the government of God, and then suddenly sunk 
under its distress, which greatly alarmed me. I sprang up and said to my- 
self: ‘Iam going into immediate distraction ; I must submit, or I am un- 
done for ever.’ Ina few minutes my burden was removed, and I felt en- 
tirely calm and resigned to the will of God. I soon went down, attended to 
my family concerns, and gave directions respecting the interment of my 
children. I never enjoyed greater happiness in my life, than I did all that 
cay and the next. My mind was wholly detached from the world, and 
altogether employed in pleasing contemplations of God and divine things. 
I felt as though I could follow my wife and children into eternity, with pe- 
culiar satisfaction. And for some considerable time after my sore bereave- 
ments, I used to look towards the burying-ground, and wish for the time 
when I might be laid by the side of my departed wife and dear little ones.” 


This school of crushing affliction was a highly instructive 
one to Mr. Emmons. It was good for him that he was called 
to bear the yoke in his youth. So he thought afterwards. 


“T learned to moderate my expectations from the world, and especially 
from the enjoyment of children and earthly friends. I have scarcely ever 
thought of my present wife and children, without reflecting upon their mor- 
tality, and realizing the danger of being bereaved of them. And I have 
never indulged such high hopes concerning my present family, as I pre- 
sumptuously indulged with respect to the family I have laid in the dust. 
I have likewise learned, by past painful experience, to mourn with them 
who mourn, and to weep with them who weep. I used to think, before I 
was bereaved, that I heartily sympathized with the afflicted at funerals; 
but I now know that I never entered into their feelings, and was a stranger 
to the heart of mourners. I now follow them into their solitary dwellings, 
and mourn with them, after their friends and relations have left, and forgot- 
ten them. Their heaviest burden comes upon them, while they are sitting 
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alone, and reflecting upon the nature and consequences of their bereave- 
ments. This I now know was my case. How many painful hours did I 
experience in secret! And how many tears did I shed in silence! How 
dreary did my empty house appear! And how often did its appearance, 
after I had left it for a time, and returned to it, awaken afresh my past sor- 
rows! The same causes, I am persuaded, have the same effects upon other 
mourners ; and therefore I cannot easily forget them, nor cease to sympa- 
thize with them in their solitary hours.” 

In less than two years after the distressing bereavements 
above described, Mr. Emmons entered again into the marriage 
state. His second wife was a daughter of Rev. Chester Wil- 
liams of Hadley, Mass., and daughter-in-law of Rev. Samuel 
Hopkins, D.D., the immediate successor of Mr. Williams. 
This excellent lady was spared to him, to superintend his 
domestic concerns, and be the partner of his joys and sorrows, 
for almost fifty years. His family too, like that of Job after 
his trial, was renewed to him, and more than renewed. He 
was blessed with six “ promising children,” two sons and four 
daughters; three of whom were spared to follow their father 
to the grave. 

During the war of the Revolution, Mr. Emmons, in common 
with other ministers, and with every other class of citizens, 
suffered exceedingly. The depreciation of the paper currency 
rendered his salary little more than nominal; while his debts, 
and the personal wants of himself and family, were pressing 
realities. His people also were so much embarrassed with the 
expenses, labors, and fatigues of the war, that many of them 
neglected to attend public worship, and became indifferent to 
every thing of a religious nature. Some, who had been his 
warm friends, became cold and distant in their behavior to- 
wards him, and treated him in particular instances (so, at least, 
he understood it) with marked disrespect. It was in circum- 
stances and under impressions such as these, that, in the be- 
ginning of the year 1781, and again in 1784, he asked a dis- 
mission from his people. The requests, in both instances, 
were denied. 

Near the close of the year 1784, in the midst of the dis- 
couragements above referred to, God began to pour out his 
Spirit upon the people. A revival of religion commenced; 
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and continued for more than a year, in the progress of which 
about seventy professed to find joy and peace in believing. 
This was a glorious and solemn season. At that day, when 
revivals were almost unknown, it was a remarkable season. 
It put a new face upon Mr. Emmons’ congregation, and gave 
him new courage and zeal in the work of the ministry. It 
attached his people to him, and him to them, and cured most 
of those evils of which he had before complained. 

Early in the year 1794, God was pleased again to pour out 
his Spirit, though not so richly as on the former occasion. 
About thirty made a profession of religion, and the church in 
Franklin became, what it long continued to be, one of the 
largest in the vicinity. 

Dr. Emmons was favored with yet another season of special 
revival, in the years 1808-9, when about forty were added to 
the church. Indeed, during the last half of his ministry, 
there were always those among his people who were deeply 
and specially interested in the subject of religion. Hopeful 
conversions and additions to the church were events of com- 
mon occurrence. In the course of Dr. Emmons’ ministry, 
three hundred and eight persons became members of his 
church. It is known, also, that many became pious under his 
ministry, who professed their faith in other places. If it be 
considered that during the earlier and larger part of his minis- 
try, it was a time of great religious declension throughout the 
country, when the enemy was coming in like a flood, when 
French infidelity was fashionable and prevalent, when revivals 
of religion were unfrequent, and when many of the churches 
in his vicinity were either overrun or torn asunder by the 
spread of Unitarianism and its kindred errors, these facts indi- 
cate, not only the steadfastness and faithfulness of the man, but 
a much more than ordinary measure of success, in the conver- 
sion of souls. Nor were his efforts and success confined to 
his labors in the pulpit. Like Moses, he was “ faithful in all 
his house”; and a considerable number of those who lived in 
his family have acknowledged, that his private conversation 
with them was made the means of their conversion. 

Of the early trials and afflictions of Dr. Emmons we have 
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already spoken. These were followed by a long period of 
domestic comfort, and also of peace and prosperity among his 
people. But the fell destroyer at length returned, and with 
the exception of three children who had left the paternal roof, 
all his family were again laid in the dust, His much loved 
daughter, Deliverance, was taken from him in 1813. His se- 
cond son, Hrastus, on whom he had depended to reside with 
him, and who was peculiarly qualified to “rock the cradle of 
his declining years,” was next removed, in the spring of 1820. 
Within less than three years from the death of this son, another 
daughter, Sarah, who had made her aged father the principal 
object of her care, began to decline, and was speedily cut 
down. 

It is remarkable, that neither of these children gave evi- 
dence of piety, until after the commencement of their last 
sickness; and that they all were brought to rejoice in Christ, 
before they left the world. The evidence of a saving change 
which they were enabled to furnish in the last days of life, 
though of great comfort and value to surviving friends, was 
not such as a faithful minister would think it safe to insist 
upon before his people; and it is interesting to see, in the case 
of Dr. Emmons, how wisely and cautiously he presented the 
subject in the pulpit, and how the feelings of the tender, 
afflicted father were all bowed and merged in the higher 
responsibilities of the ambassador of God. At the close of an 
appropriate and solemn sermon, preached on the Sabbath fol- 
lowing the death of his son, he spoke of his late bereavement 
in the following words: 


“This subject, and the late instance of mortality in this place, call aloud 
upon those, in the midst of their days, to prepare to follow one of their own 
age into that vast eternity, whither he has gone, never to return. He lived 
stupid, thoughtless and secure in sin, until he was brought to the very 
sight of death. He was carried away with the vanity of the world and the 
pleasing prospects of life, and abused the calls, the mercies, and the patience 
of God; and this gave him pain, self-condemnation, and remorse. He was 
constrained to say, Zhe world has ruined me. He was brought to give up 
all his vain hopes and expectations from the world, and to feel the duty and 
the importance of choosing the one thing needful. But whether he did 
ever heartily renounce the world, and choose God for his supreme portion, 
cannot be known here. In his own view he did become reconciled to God, 
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and derived peace and hope from his supposed reconciliation. But it is 
more than possible that, like others on a sick-bed, he built his hopes upon a 
sandy foundation. Let his case, however, be what it may, he is dead; 
called away from his relatives and friends, just as he entered the meridian 
of life. His death, therefore, speaks with an emphasis to parents, brothers, 
and sisters, and especially to those of his own age, to be wiser and better 
than he was, and not delay seeking and serving God to a dying hour.” 


But God had another trial for his venerable servant, before 
he should be permitted to enter upon his eternal rest. In the 
summer of 1829, his faithful wife, on whom he had chiefly 
depended for the direction of his domestic concerns for almost 
fifty years, and of whom he used often to say that she had 
supported him, was taken away. This was a solemn and trying 
event to Dr. Emmons. He felt that a day of calamity had 
come. The following letter, announcing her death to her 
half-brother, John Hopkins, Esq., of Northampton, is so 
touching and pertinent, and withal so strongly characteristic 
of its author, that we shall be excused in quoting it. 


“Dear Brorner: The last Sabbath, about four o’clock in the morning, 
Mrs. Emmons exchanged that day of rest, as I hope and believe, for that 
rest which remaineth for the people of God. Your loss is great, but mine 
is irreparable. I am emphatically a pilgrim’ and stranger on the earth, 
having neither father nor mother, brother nor sister, uncle nor aunt, living. 
I am left alone, to bear the heaviest affliction I have ever been called to 
bear, in an evil time. Though I enjoy usual health, yet the decays of na- 
ture and the infirmities of old age render me less able to bear troubles and 
sorrows than I was in former days, when I was called to suffer breach 
after breach in my family. Therefore, this last and widest breach seems 
destined to bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. I sym- 
pathize with you, and know you will sympathize with me. You knew the 
excellent character of your sister ; but I knew more of her excellence and 
worth, and of her importance to me. She was, indeed, a rich blessifig to 
me, and to her family, and to her people, among whom, I believe, she never 
had an enemy. She was eminently an example of patience, meekness, and 
submission, during a long life of peculiar trials, bodily infirmities, pains, 
and distresses. She was,—but I forbear. 

“Her health was visibly declining through the winter and spring, but we 
- did not view her as immediately in danger, until the Tuesday before she 
died. She was apparently struck with death on Saturday evening, but did 
not expire till morning. She retained her senses to the last, and left the 
world, not in triumph, but in that hope which was an anchor to the soul, sure 
and steadfast. You and Mrs. Hopkins will, I hope, in your best moments, 
remember your aged and bereaved brother, NaTHANIEL Emmons.” 
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By this bereavement—the severest that could possibly have 
been inflicted on him—Dr. Emmons was left in a very lonely 
and trying situation. His three surviving children were away 
from him, settled in life; while all those who he had expected 
would be with him, and be the solace and support of his de- 
clining years, had gone before him —to the grave. Feeling 
the necessity, not only of a companion in his solitude, but 
of some one on whose care he might lean, amid the increasing 
infirmities of age, Dr. Emmons entered again into the marriage 
state in September, 1831. Some of his friends entertained 
doubts as to the propriety of this measure, but the event 
proved that he judged correctly in regard to it. The excellent 
lady with whom he connected himself was Mrs. Abigail M. 
Mills, widow of the late Rev. Edmund Mills, of Sutton, Mass. ; 
and to the care with which she watched over him, and the 
constancy and kindness with which she ministered to his 
wants, he was greatly indebted for the quietness and comfort 
of his remaining days. ’ ; 

Dr. Emmons continued statedly to discharge the duties of 
the ministry until May, 1827, when he experienced a fainting 
fit in the pulpit, which was followed by a temporary illness, 
He received this as an intimation, in providence, that it was 
time for him to retire from the active labors of his office. <Ac- 
cordingly he sent a communication to his people, informing 
them that they must no longer depend on him for the supply 
of the pulpit, or for the performance of any ministerial labor, 
and that he renounced all claims upon them for future minis- 
terial support. He soon recovered from his illness, and was as 
able to preach, probably, for several succeeding years, as he had 
been for some of the years previous. Still, he seems never to 
have regretted the step which he had taken. He was now more 
than eighty years of age, and he had a great dread of the mis- 
take into which some old ministers fall, of protracting his 
labors beyond the period of his usefulness. “I always meant 
to retire,” said he, “ while I had sense enough to do it.” 

He lived to witness the settlement and dismission of one col- 
league, and the settlement of a second ; and was exceedingly 
happy in both these connections. We have also the testimony 
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of his colleagues, that his intercourse with them was such as 
made them happy. One of them says: “I seriously doubt 
whether the minister now lives with whom I could spend nine 
years of such uninterrupted harmony and perfect good will as 
I did when associated with Dr. Emmons.” The other says: 
“During my connection with Dr. Emmons, his conduct was 
such as to command my highest respect, my deepest venera- 
tion, and my sincere and ardent love. I never saw the man 
(my own reverend father excepted) whom I so much revered and 
loved. At the feet of such an one it was delightful to sit and lis 
ten to the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth.” 

From the time when Dr. Emmons retired from the duties of 
his office, he uniformly declined taking any part in the public 
services of the sanctuary, or even in private religious meetings. 
He well knew the attachment of his people to him, and the 
high value which they set upon his services, and he was deter- 
mined not to stand in the way of his successor. He feared, 
too, that should he consent to perform occasional services, he 
might be led to continue them, until they became tiresome to 
his people. But though he was no longer, in the active sense 
of the term, a minister, he was a good parishioner. So long 
as he had health and strength, he was always in the house of 
God on the Sabbath, and always ready to do his part to sustain 
the institutions of religion. It was his constant endeavor to 
encourage the heart and strengthen the hands of the acting 
minister, and to promote the peace and prosperity of the people 
of his charge. 

Dr. Emmons was a kind husband, and an indulgent father, 
refusing no gratification to his children which could be afford- 
ed them in consistency with the higher claims of duty. He 
paid particular attention to the religious instruction of his 
children, seeking above all things for them, as he did for him- 
self, a personal interest in the Saviour. It was his practice to 
take them alone, and converse with them freely upon their 
character and condition as sinners, and upon the necessity 
and obligation of their immediate repentance and acceptance 
of Christ. The leisure which he enjoyed in his old age ren- 
dered him, in some respects, more companionable than he was 
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in the midst of the severe studies and labors of his earlier 
years. On this account, he is said to have been more familiar 
with his grandchildren than he had been with his children. 
He insisted upon frequent visits from those of them who were 
near him, and with those that were at a distance he had occa- 
sional correspondence. The memoir before us contains several 
letters addressed to his grandchildren, and they are admirable 
specimens of the artlessness, good sense, and genuine affection 
which this venerable patriarch was accustomed to manifest 
toward his descendants, when now almost ninety years of age. 

Dr. Emmons was always a domestic man. The retirement 
and quietness of his own dwelling were more congenial to his 
studious disposition and habits than any exciting scenes abroad. 
Still, as he had leisure in the last years of his life, and as his 
health was sufficiently firm to enable him to endure fatigue, he 
was induced to make several journeys of considerable length, 
after he had passed the age of ninety. He visited New-York 
at the anniversaries, in the spring of 1835, and was treated 
with great respect by the numerous friends to whom he was 
introduced. He attended most of the public meetings which 
were held in the daytime, and enjoyed the exercises highly. 
Two years later he visited his only son, Hon. William Em- 
mons, of Hallowell, Mass., and returned rather benefited than 
injured by the journey. 

During the last few years of his life, however, it was per- 
ceived that his health and strength were gradually failing. His 
memory failed ; his flesh wasted; and although he continued to 
enjoy, for the most part, a brisk flow of spirits, yet at intervals 
there seemed to be a suspension of his usual vivacity. During 
a portion of the day, he often appeared heavy, and would 
sometimes remain for hours ina gentle slumber. He spent 
much of his time in reading, until he became too weak to 
endure the exercise. At the age of ninety-two, it is believed 
that he read as much as most ministers do in the meridian of 
life. He not only made himself acquainted with the leading 
periodicals of the day, but encountered many a massive volume. 
When he became unable to read much himself, he improved 
every opportunity to hear reading from others. 
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For several of his last years, Dr. Emmons seems to have 
lived in the constant expectation of death. He conversed 
much upon the subject with the members of his family, and 
with his younger brethren in the ministry. He often dwelt, in 
his contemplations, upon the glories of heaven, and upon the 
desirableness of departing to be with Christ, and to join the 
blest society above. 


“‘T want,” said he on one occasion, “to go to heaven. It is an inex- 
pressibly glorious place. The more I think of it the more delightful it ap- 
pears. I want to see whois there. I want to see brother Sanford, and 
brother Niles, and brother Spring, and Dr. Hopkins, and Dr. West, and a 
great many other ministers with whom I have been associated in this 
world, but who have gone before me. I believe I shall meet them in 
heaven, and it seems to me that our meeting will be peculiarly interesting. 
I want to see, too, the old prophets and the apostles. What a society 
there will be in heaven! There we shall see such men as Moses, Isaiah, 
and Elijah, Daniel, and Paul. I want to see Paul more than any man I 
can think of.” 


In connection with what he said at this time about heaven, 
he expressed more fully than was usual for him his feelings 
respecting the Gospel. With great emotion, he said: “I do 
love the Gospel. It appears to me more wonderful and glori- 
ous every day. I think I now understand something about 
the Gospel; but I expect, if lever get to heaven, to under- 
stand a great deal more.” 

In his last sickness Dr. Emmons was able to say but little. 
His throat was so filled with phlegm that he could not distinct- 
ly articulate. But he had left nothing which need be said in a 
dying hour. He had given his friends and the world entire 
satisfaction with regard to his preparation for heaven; and the 
instruction which he was able to impart he had taken a 
more favorable opportunity to give. On Wednesday morn- 
ing, September 23d, 1840, after a night of great distress, occa- 
sioned principally by the difficulty of breathing, his spirit took 
its upward flight. 

The sensation occasioned by his death was deep and general, 
beyond what his immediate connections had anticipated. 
People of all classes felt that a great and good man had been 
taken away, and that the whole community had suffered an 
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irreparable loss. His funeral was the greatest that had been 
attended in that vicinity for a century. There were present 
not less than fifty ministers of the Gospel, besides many laymen 
of distinction, and a vast assemblage of people, all showing, in 
their countenances and deportment, the sincere affection and 
profound respect in which this aged divine was held. 

In person, Dr. Emmons was not above the middle size, of a 
light complexion, an erect posture, straight and well propor- 
tioned in his limbs, and capable, in early life, of great’ bodily 
activity. Indeed, to very advanced age, he excelled most 
young ministers in the quickness and firmness of his step, and 
the rapidity of his movements. He had a small, bright blue 
eye, and a countenance not only beaming with intelligence, 
but indicating much pleasantry and humor. The engraving in 
the commencement of these volumes is a good representation 
of him, as he was some twenty years before his death. 

In his constitutional temperament, Dr. Emmons had much 
vivacity and sprightliness, and a brisk flow of animal spirits. 
In early life he may have possessed a temper somewhat excita- 
ble; but in later years, this had become so much softened by 
Divine grace, and mellowed by experience, and soothed and 
subdued under long restraint, that it gave neither himself nor 
others any trouble. 

In his intercourse with all men, Dr. Emmons was courteous 
and affable, but was specially- free and sociable with his 
friends. No man enjoyed such intercourse more than he; no 
man was capable of making it more agreeable. In conversa- 
tion, as in reading, he was not confined to theological subjects, 
but was able to take a wide range. He knew how to be grave 
and instructive in his remarks, and he knew how to spice them 
with all the pungency of attic wit. Few young ministers who 
visited him escaped without some specimens of his power of 
retort, which they would be likely to remember. In the me- 
moir before us, Prof. Park has collected numerous anecdotes 
of Dr. Emmons, and many of his pithy, instructive apothegms, 
which are well worthy to be recorded. It should be men- 
tioned, however, to the credit of our venerable friend, that he 


never carried his humor into the pulpit. Among all his writ- 
42 
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ten discourses, amounting to thousands, there is probably not 
one facetious expression. Nor did he ever indulge in wit and 
humor in such ways, or to such an extent, as to lower the dig- 
nity of his profession. No man knew better than he how to 
keep his proper.place, and how to keep those around him in 
their places. - 

Of Dr. Emmons’ mind, the distinguishing trait, perhaps, was 
discrimination ; the ability to make nice distinctions, and to 
discover the peculiar relation which one truth or fact bears to 
another. He did not treasure up so many facts as some men; 
but perhaps the man never lived who was able to see with 
greater clearness the relations between facts, or who actually 
traced out more important connections between the various 
truths.which his mind had grasped. He was not deficient as 
to the extent of his reading. Few ministers had read more 
books than be, and yet he studied much more than.he read, 
In the acquisition of new materials of knowledge, the relation 
which these bore to the knowledge already gained was always 
a primary object of attention. He not only believed, like every 
other good man, that all the doctrines of the Gospel are consis- 
tent with each other, and that every thing else is consistent 
with them, but he made it an object to see and to show this 
consistency. This was, in fact, the great labor of his life. He 
spent his days, as he often remarked, in “ making joints.” 
How well he made them, those will be best able to judge who 
most faithfully study and most thoroughly understand his 
works, | 

Dr. Emmons was an independent thinker. Ue called no man 
master. If there ever was an individual who had broken 
quite away from the trammels of human authority, it was he. 
Most men profess to think for themselves, Few are willing to 
own that they hold opinions, merely because they are held by — 
great and good men. Still, it is an undeniable fact, that com- 
paratively few think much on religious subjects, without the 
aid of others. The great majority go as far as they are led, 
and no farther. But such was not the case with Dr. Emmons. 
He early “threw away his crutches,” being determined to 
walk without them, or not at all. And what he had done in 
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this respect, he wished others todo. He used fo tell his stu- 
dents, and those whom he advised respecting their studies, to 
think independently. ‘Young ministers feel weak or lame, and 
think they must use crutches; but if they would ever accom- 
plish anything in the world, they must learn to walk alone.” 

And Dr. Emmons was as independent in the expression of 
his opinions, as in the formation of them. He would never 
conceal a doctrine, merely because it was unpopular. He 
had no fear as to the consequences of truth, if exhibited sea- 
sonably and scripturally, either to himself, to his hearers, or 
to the cause of God. This independence of expression ex- 
tended not only to religious doctrines, but practice,—to ques- 
tions of morality, as well as of theology. It made no differ- 
ence to him, whether any particular practice among his peo- 
ple, or in the community, was fashionable or unfashionable ; 
or whether its abettors were few or many, high or low, rich 
or poor, friends or enemies. If the practice was thought to 
be contrary to the word of God, and of injurious influence 
upon the souls of men, it was sure to meet with his open, un- 
disguised rebuke. Instances might be mentioned, in which 
he felt constrained to say and do things which he knew would 
give offence, not only to men of the world, but to some of his 
ministerial and Christian brethren. Yet, when his mind was 
made up, and the case was clear, he never spared. If others 
stood with him, it was well; but if not, he was able to stand 
alone. 

Dr. Emmons was also an original man. There were many 
who followed him, but he followed nobody. In the formation 
of his opinions, and the expression of them; in his doctrine, 
style, mode of sermonizing, and manner of delivery, he was 
himself, and nobody else. He investigated the same subjects 
on which other great men had written, but in a manner as 
truly his own, as though he had never seen their writings. 

Another distinguishing trait in the mind and character of 
Dr. Emmons, was consistency. That he was consistent in his 
reasonings, is admitted by those who are very far from adopt- 
ing his sentiments. ‘Give him his premises,” said one, “and 
you cannot resist his conclusions.” ‘I do not believe his doc- 
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trine,” said another, “ but I admire his logic.” And this same 
unflinching consistency he carried out in his conduct and life. 
It was commonly said of him, that ‘every one knows where 
to find him ;”—knows what he will think of a new measure, 
or how he will treat an old friend. Whether standing or sit- 
ting, at home or abroad, silent or conversing, cheerful or grave, 
he was just like himself. ‘‘ He never said that, for it does not 
sound like him,” was good logic as to his conduct; and this 
was his great distinction above ordinary men. 

In all his habits, both of body and mind, Dr. Emmons was 
characterized by neatness and order. In every article of his 
dress, in all the furniture of his house, and. more especially of 
his study,—his books, his papers, his desk, his chairs, even to 
the hanging of his hat, and the standing of his shovel and 
tongs,—every thing was in its place. And so it was with re- 
spect to his mind. His internal furniture, like that without, 
was perfectly arranged. Every thing there was in its place, 
and ready to be brought out of its place, at the bidding of its 
master. 

Another of Dr. Emmons’ habits was that of thoroughness. 
Whatever he seriously undertook, he was likely to carry con- 
sistently through. In his reading, he was careful to read 
thoroughly,,pondering and digesting what he read, and laying 
up the results for immediate or future use. When he entered 
upon the investigation of any topic, he did not run over it, 
leaving it half studied, but was sure to prosecute it, until he 
had arrived at some satisfactory issue. 

It was this habit of thoroughness which led him to abstract 
himself so entirely from the business of the world. He early 
formed the resolution that he would give himself wholly to 
the work of the ministry; and this qualifying word wholly 
meant something on his lips. He would subject himself, we 
are told, to no kind of secular labor; not even to harness his 
horse, or feed his cattle, or bring in his wood. In the com- 
mencement of his ministry, when the house was preparing, 
into which he was to remove with his bride, he never saw the in- 
side of it, till it was finished, although he boarded within 
sight of it, and passed it almost every day. On one occasion, 
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when his hay was exposed to be wet by a shower, and his 
hired man came to him for some assistance in securing it, he 
kindly but promptly answered: “ No; I am not going to leave 
my work to do yours.” It may well be questioned whether 
his notions, on this subject, were not carried to an extreme; 
but they were strongly indicative of the character of the man, 
and of those habits of thoroughness and self-control to which 
he had vigorously trained both his body and his mind. 

Dr. Emmons was strictly and uniformly a temperate man. 
He not only abstained almost entirely, through his whole life, 
from intoxicating drinks, but he was temperate as to the qual. 
ity and amount of his food. He was not, indeed, squeamish 
and whimsical on this point, like some at this day, analyzing 
his milk, and weighing his bread, or limiting himself to a set 
number of mouthfuls; but he preferred a simple diet, avoided 
what hurt him, and through life was careful to rise from his 
meals with an unsated appetite. He retired to rest early, en- 
joyed quiet sleep, and rose refreshed from one morning to an- 
other, to renew his labors. In consequence of his regularity 
and abstemiousness, he was able to live almost entirely with- 
out exercise. . He affirmed in his old age, that he never had 
taken one hour’s exercise, merely for the sake of it. “ All 
that a visitor would notice,” says Prof. Park, “ was, that. he 
rose early in the morning, read his Bible and meditated until 
the breakfast-table was brought into his room, walked from 
his study-chair to his repast, afterwards. back to his chair, 
moved again when the dinner-table was set for him, consulted 
his noon-mark, returned when dinner was over to his chosen 
seat, repeated these journeyings for the evening meal, and 
before ten o’clock retired to rest. This seemed to be,. and 
for weeks together it often was, nearly all the muscular exer- 
tion made by one who lived almost a hundred years.” 

In the character of Dr. Emmons, certain qualities were com- 
bined, which are often thought to be incompatible; such as 
true dignity with child-like simplicity, modesty with self-re- 
spect, candor with inflexibleness, kindness with severity, quick- 
ness in his mental operations with judiciousness and persever- 
ance, and also a truly conservative spirit with the spirit and 
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habits of a reformer. That Dr. Emmons was, to some extent, 
an innovator in his theology, and lay strongly under the im- 
putation of “ New Divinity,” cannot be denied; and yet, in 
the. general tendencies of his mind and character, he was a 
genuine conservative. He commenced the study of theology 
a Calvinist of the old school, and was led to modify his views 
only by hard struggles. He taught the Assembly’s Catechism 
to his own children, till they were grown, and to the children 
of his parish for more than fifty years. His pronunciation, 
dress, and manner of delivery were all in the antiquated style. 
He wore his three-cornered hat as long as he wore any. It is 
to be attributed to the same trait of character, that he declined 
adopting some of those measures which are commonly resorted 
to in modern times, with a view to promote religion in the 
world. He was accustomed to the old methods, and to him 
they seemed preferable. 

Dr. Emmons’ plan of pastoral supervision and labor was 
somewhat different from that which is ordinarily pursued at 
the present day. Except in cases of sickness or affliction, or 
when individuals or families manifested a particular desire to 
see him, he was not in the habit of visiting his people. He 
encouraged his people to visit him, and to open their minds 
freely to him on all subjects on which they wished for reli- 
gious instruction ; but he did not ordinarily visit them. He 
believed that he could do them more good, by laboring for 
them in his study. This plan of proceeding, however, he 
adopted for himself, without pretending to decide that it would 
be best for other ministers. ‘‘ Some ministers,” he said, “ have 
a peculiar talent for conversing with individuals and families 
on religion, and can do more good in this way than by their 
preaching. It is important that those who have this talent 
should. know it, and pursue such a course as will enable them 
to improve it to the best advantage.” It should be added, 
that in seasons of revival, when the feelings of people were 
interested, and they were desirous to converse on the subject 
of religion, Dr. Emmons changed his plan of pastoral labor, 
and sought opportunities for conversation with individuals out 
of his study. 
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In estimating the learning of Dr. Emmons, we must keep in 
mind the period and the circumstances under which he was 
educated, and the class of subjects to which be would natu- 
rally be led to confine his attention. As a critic on the orig- 
inal Scriptures, who had waded, with the Germans, through 
all the mysteries of Hebrew philology, and become deeply 
versed in Oriental literature, he was not learned. He was edu- 
cated at a period when these studies were but little valued or 
attended to in this country, and they eould not be expected 
of him. Nor was he learned in all the minutize of Sacred 
Geography, or Ecclesiastical History, as some are learned at 
the present day. But if an intimate and extended acquaint- 
ance with all those branches of English literature, which stood 
in any way connected with his profession, gives claim to the 
reputation of learning, Dr. Emmons was learned. Or if a 
thorough and profuund acquaintance with that noblest of all 
sciences, which has to do with God, his government, and the 
destinies of immortal beings—which takes hold alike on the 
heights of heaven, and the depths of hell, and reaches from 
eternity to eternity —if this gives claim to the reputation of 
learning, Dr. Emmons was learned. In the science of theology, 
from bottom to top, from beginning to end, in all its depart- 
ments and ramifications, so far as these are laid open to the 
view of mortals, he was perfectly at home. He had an accu- 
racy and an extent of knowledge: here, in comparison with 
which not a few of our modern critics upon Hebrew points 
and sacred localities are but pigmies. 

Of the theological opinions of Dr. Emmons our limits forbid 
us to go into a prolonged discussion. They are patent in all 
his writings, and may be easily gathered from the volumes be- 
fore us. He claimed to be, and he was, a thorough, consistent, 
supralapsarian Calvinist; although he did not explain his 
creed in precisely the sense of Calvin, or of the Westminster 
Confession. He believed in the literal universality of God’s 
purposes and providence; that “he hath foreordained whatso- 
ever comes to pass;” and “ worketh all things after the coun- 
sel of his own will.” He believed, of course, in the doctrines 
of personal, unconditional, and eternal election and reproba- 
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tion. He believed that man is a free, accountable agent, un- 
der the moral government of God, having all that liberty that 
he needs, or that a creature can possess. He believed that all 
sin and holiness are in their nature actual, being the proper- 
ties of voluntary affections and actions only.. He believed 
that sin came into the world, not because God could not ex- 
clude or prevent it, but because—evil as it is in its nature—he 
saw that he could overrule its existence for a greater good; 
and that the plan of redemption was adopted, not merely as a 
remedy for the evils of the fall, but on account of its own in- 
herent, most excellent character and results, tending to ad- 
vance the Divine glory in the highest possible degree, and thus 
promote the greatest possible good of the intelligent universe, 
asawhole. He believed that, in consequence of the apostacy 
of our first parents, all men are naturally and totally depraved, 
so that from the moment of birth to the moment of regenera- 
tion, there is nothing of a moral nature in them which a holy 
God can approve. He believed that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the second person in the adorable Trinity, took upon him our 
nature and flesh, and by his sufferings and death on the cross, 
made full expiation for the sins of the world. He believed 
that regeneration is an instantaneous change in the internal 
exercises and affections of those who experience it, of which 
the Holy Spirit is the immediate and efficient author, but in 
which the subject of it is free and active. He believed that 
pardon or justification is all of grace, the sole ground of which 
is the atonement of Christ, and the proper condition of which 
is faith in his name. He believed that, though it is possible 
for regenerated persons to fall finally away, and in themselves 
they are in danger of doing it, so that they need motives and 
warnings against it, yet it is certain that they never will, being 
‘kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation.” 
He believed in the resurrection of the body, the general judg- 
ment, and a future and endless state of reward for the right- 
eous, and of punishment for the wicked. In point of church- 
government, Dr. Emmons was a Congregationalist, holding to 
the independence of individual churches, and disposed to guard 
their independence with peculiar vigilance. 
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We have given this brief synopsis of the leading doctrinal 
sentiments of Dr. Emmons, not for the information of those 
who have read his works—they need no such information ; 
but to show with how much propriety he claimed to be a Cal- 
vinist, and to vindicate him, in the eyes of some who have 
not read his works, from the charge of dangerous, heretical 
innovations.* 

But it will be asked, Did he make no innovations in theolo- 
gy? Was the charge of “ New Divinity,” so long and often 
urged against him, altogether without foundation? These 
questions may be answered, in part, in his own words: . 


‘“*T was early and warmly attached to genuine Calvinism, which I believed 
to be built upon the firm foundation of the Gospel itself. This system, I 
have thought, and still think, is the very form of sound words, which the 
apostles and their successors taught, long before Calvin was born. But Cal- 
vinism has lost much of its purity and simplicity by passing through so 
many unskilful hands. This has given great advantage to its enemies, who 
have clearly discovered and successfully attacked some of its excrescences 
and protuberances. 

““T know that some Calvinists maintain that the first sin of Adam is im- 
puted to his posterity ; that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to be- 
lievers for their justification; that sinners are under a natural inability to 
turn from sin to holiness ; and that Christ made an atonement only for the 
elect. I grant these are gross absurdities — mere wens and protuberances, 
which must be pared off from true Calvinism, in order to make it appear 
consistent with both reason and Scripture.” 


In theology, Dr. Emmons belonged to the same school, es- 
sentially, with the Edwardses, Bellamy, Hopkins, and West; 
though differing from each and all of them in some of his 
statements, and placing some important points of doctrine in 
a clearer light than they. 

“Tf he was not the first that discovered the truth that all sin and holiness 
consist in action, or in voluntary exercises of the mind, he was the first to 
make an extensive use of this principle, in explaining the doctrines of the 
Gospel. By common consent, the Exercise Scheme is his. He not only be- 
lieved, with others, that much of the sin and holiness.of men consists in 
their voluntary affections and actions, but that all of it does; and this 
principle he carried out, in all its bearings, upon the subject of human de- 





* [An article on Dr. Emmons’s theological system will be published in the next 
number of this Review.—Eb.] 
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pravity, the connection of Adam with his posterity, the doctrine of regen- 
eration, the free agency and accountability of man, and the government of 
God. From this principle it follows that the natural sinfulness of mankind 
is not a corrupt nature inherent from Adam, but their own voluntary oppo- 
sition to God; that regeneration consists not in the implantation of a new 
principle distinct from the uffections of the mind, but in a change in the 
affections themselves from sin to holiness; that God does not require meh 
to change the nature which God has given them, or to make themselves new 
faculties or powers, but to exercise that holiness of heart for which he has 
given them the requisite capacity.” 


The doctrine of the Divine agency or efficiency, especially as 
exerted in the production of evil, has been often urged as an 
objection to Dr. Emmons, and it must be confessed that he has 
used language on this subject, particularly in his sermon on 
Reprobation,* which is objectionable. It is objectionable, be- 
cause it is liable to be misunderstood and perverted, and be- 
cause to common minds it seems to imply more than its author 
intended. The Divine efficiency, as understood by Dr. Em- 
mons, is no other than that general providential agency,— 
working by means and in accordance with established laws, 
and in entire conformity with human freedom—by which he 
is fulfilling his eternal counsels, and directing and controlling 
all events—not excepting the existence of evil. Hear him 
conversing with an inquirer on this very subject. 


‘***Do you believe that God is the efficient cause of sin? ‘No.’ ‘Do 
you believe that sin takes place according to the established laws of nature ?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘ What are the laws of nature, according to Newton?’ ‘They are 
the established modes of Divine operation.’ ‘Do you approve of that defi- 
nition?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Well, put those things together, and I am satisfied.” 


Dr. Emmons was always satisfied, if a man would adopt the 
common definition of the laws of nature, and would believe 
that sin takes place according to these laws. 

Perhaps nothing which Dr. Emmons has written is more 
strenuously objected to, than his views of unconditional sub- 
mission. He did hold and teach that, in submitting to God, 
the sinner must make no-conditions or reservation, that he 
must lay down his weapons and yield himself up to his of- 





* Works, vol. ii. p. 392. 
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fended Sovereign, to be saved or destroyed, as shall seem good 
in his sight. But this is no more than every consistent Cal- 
vinist, and every faithful ambassador. from God to men, holds 
and teaches the world over. All good men do not use the 
same phraseology in treating of this subject. All might not 
approve of some of the expressions of Dr. Emmons. But all 
who have faithfully negotiated between God and men have 
held and enforced the doctrine of unconditional submission. 
It is one thing to submit to God on certain conditions of our 
own proposing, and quite another to submit without any con- 
ditions. The latter is the submission which the Gospel incul- 
cates and God accepts: the former is properly no submission 
at all. 

But if the most obnoxious features of Dr. Emmons’ theology 
were so very like what other Calvinists have believed and taught, 
why were they thought by many to be peculiar to him? And 
why, in particular instances, did they excite so strong an op- 
position? This was owing chiefly, we think, to his peculiar 
manner of setting them forth. In the first place, he delivered 
all truth, not excepting those doctrines which to the natural 
man are most unpalatable, with great clearness and directness, 
They lay clearly in his own mind, and he brought them out 
clearly before the minds of others. He studied no circumlo- 
cution; he used no soothing, softening, qualifying words; but 
marched directly up to the point which he wished to exhibit, 
and made it stand out, in all its inherent offensiveness, to the 
view of the natural, unreconciled heart. In some few in- 
stances, we think that he used stronger expressions than the 
truth of the case required. He omitted explanations and 
qualifications, which would have rendered his doctrine more 
obvious and less objectionable to common minds. 

In some instances, owing perhaps to the clearness with 
which a particular truth lay in his own mind, Dr. Emmons 
failed to express it, just as he intended to, to the minds of 
others. The whole was so plain to him, with all the necessary 
limitations and qualifications, that he failed to use the requi- 
site precautions in the representation of it. We have an in- 
stance of this in his sermon entitled, “‘ Forgiveness of sins 
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only, for Christ’s sake.”* Most persons would understand 
from this that men receive no favor, except’ forgiveness, 
through Christ, or in consequence of his mediation. But such 
was not the meaning of the author. He believed, like other 
Christians, that we “ are blessed with all spiritual blessings, in 
heavenly places, in Christ Jesus ;” that our very life and breath, 
the protection we here enjoy, and all the mercies connected 
with our probation, flow to us through Christ, and as a conse- 
quence of his mediation. Still there is a peculiarity attending 
the blessing of forgiveness. It stands connected with the 
atonement of Christ as no other divine favor does. To re- 
move the obstacles in the way of forgiveness was the grand 
object of the atonement. It was to lay a foundation for for- 
giveness that the atonement was made. Forgiveness or justi- 
fication may be said to be the only favor which is: bestowed 
directly and strictly for the sake of the atonement, while all 
other blessings, temporal and spiritual, flow to us consequen- 
tially, through the mediation of the Son of God. 

Tt was owing, perhaps, to the naked, unqualified manner in 
which Dr. Emmons sometimes expressed his thoughts, that he 
was charged with opinions which he never held, and with lan- 
guage which he never used. For example, he is charged, and 
that, too, on high authority, with teaching that the soul of 
man is not a spiritual subsistence or substance, but merely a 
succession of ideas and exercises, and yet Dr. Emmons says 
expressly: “‘ We know that the soul is not a material but a 
spiritual substance.” He is also charged with holding that the 
soul has no natural or acquired tendencies or propensities, aside 
from moral exercises. But this again isa mistake. ‘ There 
are many vices,” he says, “ to which men are naturally prone ; 
and we can easily account for their running. into these without 
being led.” Again, Dr. Emmons is charged with holding that 
God is, in the strictest and most proper sense of the term, the 
author of sin. But this is an unfounded allegation. That the 
providence of God is somehow concerned in the existence of 
evil, he certainly did hold. But he believed that every man 





# Vol. iii. p: 16. 
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is the responsible auctor or actor of his own sin; and the 
phrase, God the author of sin, he never tsed. 

By those who are acquainted with Dr. Emmons only through 
his publications, and more especially his earlier publications, 
his character as a preacher is liable to be misapprehended. 
His first volumes of sermons were chiefly of a doctrinal, and to 
some extent of a metaphysical, character. The subjects re- 
quired this mode of discussion, and it was with great propri- 
ety adopted. Still, the impression was made upon those who 
knew nothing of the man except from his published sermons, 
that he was a dry, doctrinal, metaphysical preacher, who dealt 
only with the understandings of his hearers, but came not nigh 
their consciences and hearts. That Dr. Emmons was a doc- 
trinal preacher is very trae; but he was also practical—pre- 
eminently practical. That he dealt soundly with the under- 
standings of his hearers is also true; but no man ever dealt 
more faithfully with their consciences and hearts. No preach- 
er, since the Apostle Paul, ever stirred up more effectually the 
opposition of the carnal heart, or edified and comforted more 
satisfactorily the hearts of those who were truly pious. Let 
any one examine the last three volumes of the works before 
us, and he will be satisfied as to the practical character of Dr. 
Emmons’ ministry. No important subject of moral duty or 
religious experience escaped him, but all were unfolded, en- 
forced, and dwelt upon as occasion required. 

The style of Dr. Emmons was peculiar and inimitable. It 
seems easy of attainment to the reader or hearer, and many 
have tried to catch it and make it their own; but in general 
they have fallen far behind the original. It was natural to 
him; and till another arises to whom it shall be as natural, it 
will never be successfully imitated. His style imay be charac- 
terized as neat, pure, flowing, luminous—rising often into the 
region of elegance and eloquence. But wherever it does rise, 
it rises without any seeming effort. It is raised and fully sus- 
tained by the strong current of emotion and thought. 

In his method of sermonizing, Dr. Emmons was generally, 
though not invariably uniform. What he says of himself in 
the early part of his ministry was true of him to the end of it: 
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“T seldom preached textually, but chose my subject in the first place, and 
then chose a text adapted fo it. This enabled me to make my sermons more 
homogeneal and pointed, while at the same time it served to confine the 
hearer’s attention to one important leading sentiment. Those who preach 
textually are obliged to follow the text in all its branches, which often lead 
to very different and unconnected subjects. Hence, by the time the preacher 
has gone through all the branches of his text, his sermon will become so 
complicated that no hearer can carry away more than a few striking, uncon- 
nected expressions. Whereas, by the opposite mode of preaching, the 
hearer may be master of a whole discourse, which hangs together like a 
fleece of wool.” 


That a sermon planned after Dr. Emmons’ usual method 
may have simplicity, correctness, and general unity, and be 
admirably adapted to the purpose of instruction, is very ob- 
vious; but is it so well adapted to make a single and deep im- 
pression? There is a sermon in one of these volumes,* on the 
declaration of Solomon, “‘ The words of the wise are as goads ;” 
the leading sentiment of which is thus stated: “Every wise 
preacher will aim to empress the minds of his hearers.” We 
regard this as a very just and scriptural sentiment. The words 
of Peter on the day of Pentecost were as goads, with which he 
pricked three thousand to the heart, and so deeply impressed 
them, that they cried out together: ‘‘ Men and brethren, what 
shall we do?” Every wise preacher will aim to preach as 
Peter did, and to produce, in his measure, the same results. 

Dr. Emmons’ sermons, as to the plan and structure of them, 
have not unfrequently been compared to a tree. And the tree, 
in order to suit the comparison, must be fair and beautiful, 
having a straight, comely trunk, with two or three main 
branches, and a spreading, flourishing top, answering to the 
several inferences with which his sermons are usually closed. 
Now, such a tree is a beautiful object, and may be fitted to 
answer many valuable purposes; but it is not an ox-goad, 
nor can it be made into one, without a good deal of prepara- 
tion. It may well be questioned whether a series of inferences, 
in the last half of a sermon, drawn out legitimately though 
they may be, but yet touching on a variety of topics, does not 
detract from that singleness and depth of impression, which it 





* Volume i. Sermon 7. 
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should be the object of a sermon to make. A sermon con- 
structed after this manner may be highly instructive, and cal- 
culated to keep up the interest of a congregation; but will 
they be so deeply impressed with the one great truth or sub- 
ject which the sermon was intended to enforce, as though some 
of the inferences had been spared, and a more direct, prolong- 
ed, and fervid application had been made? 

The character of Dr. Emmons’ piety, like that of his preach- 
ing, has been often mistaken; and perhaps from the same 
cause. By those whose only knowledge of him was derived 
from some of his earlier and more doctrinal publications, he 
was regarded as possessing a clear head indeed, but rather a 
cold heart; as laying greater stress upon certain metaphysical, 
doctrinal distinctions, than upon fervency of spirit, and an 
elevated, devotional piety. But these impressions were en- 
tirely erroneous. Dr. Emmons had a mind susceptible of 
strong emotion, and his piety, though uniform, was deep and 
ardent. ‘To illustrate this, the writer may be indulged in re- 
lating an incident which fell under his own personal observa- 
tion. While I wasa settled minister in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, it was my privilege to receive a visit from my ven- 
erated instructor. It was a time of general religious interest 
among my people. In the course of conversation, I stated to 
him some particulars respecting the revival, and especially in 
regard to several young persons who had recently indulged 
hope. The feelings of the good man were so much moved, 
that the tears literally dropped from his face, wetting not mere- 
ly the collar of his coat, but the floor. 

During the whole of his Christian life, Dr. Emmons had his 
hours of secret meditation and devotion, which ‘he observed 
with singular exactness and punctuality. 

‘Tt was known to all who resided in his family, that at certain times no 
one could enter his study, unless there was something special to call them 
there. He made the word of God his constant companion. He studied it, 
not merely as his text-book, or the source whence to draw his subjects and 
materials for his sermons, but as the means of purifying and quickening his 
feelings, and assisting his devotions. He took pains to shut the world out 


of his heart. He dreaded its intrusion, as he did the most deadly foe; and 
that it might not exert an undue influence over him, he guarded against the 
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pressure of its cares and the fascination of its enjoyments. To him the 
Sabbath was a delight. Its sacred hours he devoted exclusively to the 
services of religion, and not only taught but required all his household to 
do the same. He would keep no one in his employ who openly profaned the 
Sabbath, or neglected the public worship of God, or refused a prompt and 
respectful attendance upon the devotions of the family.” 


We have said that the piety of Dr. Emmons was of a wuni- 
form character. He was not conspicuous for some of the 
Christian virtues, while others of equal importance found no 
place in his heart. He was not active and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duties for a little season, and then for an equal or 
longer period negligent and unfaithful. But from week to 
week, from month to month, and from year to year, he was 
the same spiritual, deveted, and active minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ—the same burning and shining light in the church 
of God. 

In his religion, as in everything else, Dr. Emmons avoided 
all appearance of affectation and osientation. He never did or 
said anything, for the sake of showing off his piety. He 
seldom talked much on the subject of his own feelings, and 
never appeared more serious, more heavenly-minded, or more 
interested in religion, than he really felt. His views on this 
subject may be learned from the following advice which he 
once gave toa new convert: “ Maintain a uniform Christian 
deportment, but never make great pretensions to piety. Those 
who make great pretensions too often become like Peter in the 
judgment-ball. ‘Their diaries are too often the records of re- 
ligious vanity.” 

Dr. Emmons passed the greater part of his ministerial life 
prior to the establishment of theological seminaries in this 
country, and was eminently useful as an instructor in divinity. 
His method of instruction was the same which had been pur- 
sued by private instructors in New England generally. He 
furnished his pupils with a full system of theological questions 
or topics, on each of whch they were expected to read and 
write. The books put into their hands were in general the 
best on each and every side of the question under considera- 
tion. When the dissertations had been prepared, they were 
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read in the hearing of the instructor, and the pupil was favored 
with his remarks. These remarks were not exclusively the- 
ological, but extended to style, method, language, manner of 
preaching, and a variety of connected topics. He often con- 
versed with his pupils upon pastoral duties, and upon the 
trials, difficulties, advantages, and enjoyments of ministerial 
life. 

Though Dr. Emmons pursued a liberal course with his pu- 
pils, placing in their hands books on opposite sides of nearly 
every question which came before them, he did not leave them 
under the impression that he had no opinion of his own, or in 
doubt as to what his opinion might be. His mind was made 
up, and he gave sufficient indication$ as to the decision to 
which he had come; and although he never took it upon him 
to overbear and dogmatise, yet the student was well aware, if 
he swerved materially from the faith of his teacher, that he 
must be prepared to answer his objections, and to meet his 
scrutiny. 

Dr. Doddridge instructed many young ministers; and in the 
plenitude of his candor, having drawn out the arguments on 
both sides of important questions, he made no decision of his 
own. .The consequence was, that his school was made up of 
Arians, Trinitarians, Arminians, Calvinists, and Antinomians ; 
and not many years subsequent to his death, it became a Uni- 
tarian school. Dr. Emmons’ method of instruction was very 
different from this. He had as much candor, perhaps, as 
Doddridge. He was frank, open-hearted, kind, conciliating, 
and altogether patient of contradiction. But he was decided. 
He did not press his opinions upon his pupils, except by the 
force of reason and argument; but they all knew what his 
opinions were, and through what a searching examination they 
must expect to pass, if they rejected them. The effect of Dr. 
Emmons’ direct, decided manner of teaching upon the minds 
of his pupils was peculiarly happy. It made them decided men. 
Their professional education was restricted indeed, being too 
exclusively theological. They had not the advantages which 
the Seminaries now furnish, in Sacred Literature, Homiletics, 


Keclesiastical History, ete. But of the hundred ministers, or 
43 
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more, who pursued their studies under the direction of Dr. 
Emmons, very few were ever known to swerve from the ortho- 
dox faith; and asa body of men, they have not been sur- 
passed, probably, by any of their cotemporaries. 

Dr. Emmons was an early and true friend, an earnest and 
active promoter of Christian missions. ‘He was one of the 
founders of the Massachusetts Missionary Society, and one of 
the leading and most efficient men in its primary operations. He 
was its first President, its first preacher, and chairman of the 
committee which prepared its first address to the public. He 
was one of the editors of the Massachusetts Missionary Maga- 
zine, and an able contributor to its pages. How much he did 
for the diffusion of thé Gospel and the salvation of men, by 
his connection with this Society cannot be ascertained, until 
the disclosures of the great day.” 

From the Massachusetts Missionary Society proceeded natu- 
rally and obviously, in due course of time, the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which is now 
spreading the light and blessings of the Gospel in every quarter 
of the world. Of this latter body, Dr. Emmons was an hon- 
orary member. He contributed liberally to the funds of the 
Board, was deeply interested in its various operations, and de- 
voutly rejoiced in its success. 

Like most of the great and good among whom he lived, Dr. 
Emmons was a devoted friend and patron of the American 
Education Society. He was one of the original members of 
the Society, and sustained the office of an honorary Vice-Pre- 
sident, till his death. The volumes before us contain his very 
able and instructive sermon, preached before the Norfolk 
Branch of the American Education Society, in the year 1817.* 
The Report of the American Education Society for the year 
1841—the year following Dr. Emmons’ death, contains the fol- 
lowing tribute to his memory : 

“His friendship for this cause remained to the last. His desire that a 
pious, learned, and able ministry should be perpetuated in our country—an 


object to which, after the manner of his day, he had eminently devoted the 
energies and resources of his great mind—continued undiminished during the 





‘* Volume i. Sermon 20. 
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long and tranquil period of his retirement and decline. Like a ruling pas- 
sion, most worthy of its sublime object, it appeared strong in him, even in 
death.” : 

Dr. Emmons was particularly interested in the operations of 
the American Home Missionary Society. As soon as he heard 
of its organization, he sent on thirty dollars to make himself a 
life-emember; and he continued to contribute to it as long as 
he lived. Indeed, Dr. Emmons was a member of most of the 
benevolent associations of the day. It is known already, and 
will yet be known more and more, that he lived not in vain, in 
respect to the great cause of Christian benevolence. 

The publications of Dr. Emmons are very numerous. Be- 
sides the discourses and essays contained in these six heavy 
volumes, the editor gives the titles of half as many more 
which were issued during the author’s life. Among his first 
publications was “a Dissertation on the Qualifications for 
Christian Communion,” in answer to Rev. Dr. Hemmenway, 
of Wells, Me., which appeared in 1793. To this Dr. Hem- 
menway replied; and Dr. Emmons published a rejoinder 
in 1795. As this was the first, so it seems to have been 
almost, if not quite, the last of his public controversial 
efforts. The subject of this controversy was one of great 
interest in our churches from sixty to a hundred years 
ago. The pamphlets of Dr. Emmons contain a very thorough 
examination of it, and did much good at the time of their 
publication. They are also a rare specimen of Christian 
candor and courtesy towards an opponent; and we regret 
that room has not been found for them in this new edition 
of the author’s works. © 

The various publications of Dr. Emmons have been ex- 
erting an influence, strong and good, for more than half a 
century. They do not, therefore, come before the public 
at this time under the disadvantage of an experiment. The 
experiment has already been made, and made satisfactorily. 
A great many persons, clergymen and others, have publicly 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the works of Dr. Emmons. 
A much larger number, probably, have felt their indebted- 
ness without the formality of acknowledging it. 
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Though Dr. Emmons was not indifferent to the good 
opinion of others, yet he was the farthest of all men from 
seeking popularity, and making sacrifices of principle in 
order to gain it. He preferred, beyond every thing, the 
favor of God, and the approbation of his own conscience ; 
and in order to secure these, he was often constrained to 
say and do things which he knew would render him un- 
popular with the world. And yet iew men have been so 
highly honored in view of the world’ as he. God turned 
the reproaches of bis enemies into blessings. They were 
led, in many instances, to admire and praise him for the 
very things which had been the objects of their dislike 
and condemnation. 

Few men, in their old age, have excited so much atten- 
tion, and been the objects of so much respect, as he. Clergy- 
men of all denominations, and gentlemen of every profes- 
sion, far and near, for some reason, manifested a peculiar 
interest in him. Strangers of distinction called upon him, 
solicited his acquaintance by letter, invited him to visit them 
at their expense, and seemed to vie with his particular friends 
in efforts to promote his honor and happiness. And when 
he was dead, the mourning was like that of Israel for 
Moses and Aaron. The respect heaped upon his memory 
Was spontaneous and universal. In him, therefore, was 
verified most signally the declaration of God, “Them that 
honor me, i will honor.” He was an eminent example be- 
ford all men, of the contempt of that popularity which 
is run after, and of the possession of that respect and esteem 
which are called forth in view of strict consistency, unbend- 
ing integrity, and high moral worth, sustained amid all the 
vicissitudes and temptations of a tried and laborious life. 

Prominent among the sources of interest in Dr. Emmons 
towards the close of life, was the fact, that he stood before 
the present generation, as the representative of choice men 
among the ancient clergy of New England. 


“There has ever been a melancholy and sombre interest flung over 
such a man, staying so long behind his time, and watching over the fourth 
generation of his successors. He has been likened to a bird that lingers 
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in the northern hemisphere long after its companions have sought a more 
genial clime; or to the oak that stands solitary after the surround- 
ing forest has fallen, stretching out its stiffened arms as if to implore 
merey from the winds and the storm. But our venerable friend has 
gone; numbered at last with the friends of his youth ; allowed to 
rejoin the company from which he had been so long separated. The 
last of our patriarchs has left us; and men whom he baptized in in- 
fancy, wept at his funeral, when they had well nigh reached their seven- 
tieth year. Nothing was more affecting, said one who witnessed his ob- 


sequies, than to see those old men weeping over the corpse of their 
father.” : 


In remarking upon the volumes before us, we have not 
thought it necessary to go into a critical examination of 
particular discourses. This would be an almost endless, 
as it would be altogether a superfluous labor. These dis- 
courses, or the most of them, have been long before the 
public. They have been extensively and attentively read 
Hundreds and thousands have reviewed them, each one 
for himself, and formed a judgment, and reaped the benefit. 

Nor have we thought it necessary to remark upon every 
point, whether of metaphysics or theology, in which the 
sentiments or language of the author may be regarded as 
open to objection, or susceptible of improvement. ‘To do 
this would lead to a length of discussion, altogether incom- 
patible with our present limits and design. But we have 
endeavored faithfully to exhibit the man as he appears to 
us in his memoirs and his publications, and as he did uni- 
formly appear to us during a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance. Wehave endeavored that our readers should have 
the means of understanding his character ; his intellectual, 
moral, and religious character; his character as a student, 
a pastor, an instructor in theology, and a minister of Christ. 
That his works have had many readers, the ready sale of 
the first edition in seven thick octavo volumes, declares ; 
and that they will have many readers in this new and im- 
proved edition there can be no doubt. 

The one class of persons to whom, above all others, we 
would recommend the works of Dr. Emmons, consists of 
our young ministers, and those who are studying with a 
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view to the ministry. The older evangelical clergy, more 
especially in the Northern and Middle States, are already 
familiar, to some extent, with his writings. They have read 
them, pondered them, and been profited by them. But 
to the younger portion of the clergy, to candidates, and 
theological students, these writings will be, in great mea- 
sure, new. Nor should it be any objection to the reading 
of Emmons, that individuals do not adopt his sentiments. 
No matter (so far as the question of reading is concerned) 
whether you receive them or not. No matter whether on 
all points of disagreement, you shall be convinced or not. 
The interest, the pleasure, the profit of reading him will 
not depend materially on this circumstance. Even if you 
reject many of his conclusions, you will ‘admire his logic.” 
You will find yourselves more than repaid for the perusal 
of his works, by the force and ingenuity of his reasoning, 
by the originality and comprehensiveness of his views, by 
the peculiarity and freshness. of his thoughts, by the ex- 
ample of his flowing, pellucid style, and the clearness of 
his method. He will suggest ideas, considerations, argu- 
ments, which never occurred to you before. He will put 
you upon new topics of interesting study, and -open before 
you fields of inquiry, which you may enter and explore 
' for yourselves. Again, then, we say to the class of per- 
sons here addressed, By all means, read Emmons. And be 
not satisfied with reading the volumes once, and then dis- 
missing them, but have them on your study-table, or some- 
where within reach of your hand. They require to be not 
only read, but studied. They are among the few books, 
poured forth from the teeming modern press, which will 
bear study, and repay it. 
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Art. II.—THE WILL IN ITS NORMAL AND AB.- 
NORMAL STATES. 


By Rev. J. R. Herrick, Malone, N. Y. 


It is hardly too much to affirm that our conception of the 
human will is fundamental in theology. For this conception 
is our guide in the application of religious truth, and our 
criterion in interpreting many of the great doctrines of the 
Christian system. AS we apprehend redemption, so we regard 
the person and work of Christ, and the necessity of the Divine 
Spirit to renew and sanctify the individual soul, and to save 
the world; and our view of depravity, of man’s original nature 
and of his need of redemption, depends upon our view of the 
nature of sin. But our estimate of sin is inseparably connected 
with our conception of the human will. What we want to 
know is the actual condition of the will as affected by sin; 
what. it can and what it cannot do; whether it is still fitted, 
and if not, how it may become fitted, to meet all the obligations 
which rest upon us in our fallen condition. 

The problem of human ability, on which we offer the follow- 
ing thoughts, stands inseparably connected with responsibility 
and a need of redemption. And as this subject has always 
been central, so at the present time it seems likely to assume 
for the theologian and reformer greater importance than ever. 

The actual and abnormal state of the will implies a normal 
or ideal state; and this, if possible, should be rightly appre- 
hended, before we look at the condition of the will as affected 
by sin. 

In order to keep to the proper sphere of inquiry, it seems 
needful, first of all, to distinguish between nature and spirit. 
Among the many true things spoken by Coleridge, notwith- 
standing his want of system, is this, in his Aids to Reflection : 
“Tf there be aught spiritual in man, the will must be such; 
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if there be a will, there must be a spirituality in man.” We 
seem almost as little disposed, in thinking, as in living, to step 
over into the spirit-world, so long as we can retain a foothold 
in the material (as Robert Hall charged upon Macknight) ; 
and when we make the attempt, we are liable to confound the 
sensible and the spiritual; and all the more so, because we are 
so much inclined to carry our sense-begotten conceptions along 
with the terms we must borrow from the world of sense to 
express spiritual truth. Though it may not be easy to make 
the distinction, we will attempt to indicate it. 

It is very obvious that mind and matter are not the same. 
Though we cannot tell what is the essence of the former, any 
more than of the latter, still we see clearly that it has not in itself 
a power of action. On the contrary, it is the great opposer of 
all activity. And however there may be in nature a law coun- 
terworking that of inertia, still the laws and vital forces mani- 
fested in the material world are not from nature, but derive 
their existence from a spiritual source. But we cannot con- 
ceive of spirit otherwise than as activity. Itis thus we know the 
Infinite Spirit from his activity. Thus, too, we know ourselves 
as spiritual, by the quickening and internal motion of our own 
spirits. In this sense the cogito ergo sum has force. Let us say 
first, then, that spirit is activity. 

But again, spiritual activity is Zife and not mechanism. In 
nature, and within the sphere of the material, we find action 
and reiiction. There is pushing and pulling, 7. e. mechanical 
action. But this takes its start from, and owes its impulse to, 
something without. On the other hand, spirit starts its own 
action, originates it from within. It may be suggested, per- 
haps, that the seed is said to “have life in itself.” True, the 
life-germ of the plant is in the seed; but its law of life can 
hardly be said to be its own, as we shall soon see is true of 
rational, spiritual life, Still, while we speak of activity and 
life as characteristics of spirit, and hold that this gives to na- 
ture all the activity and life it manifests, we do not claim them 
as the distinguishing characteristics of spirit. These follow. 

Spirit, then, has further, se/fconsciousness, while nature is 
estitute of it. Though life appears in nature, yet with all 
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the irritability of plants, the sensitivity, locomotion and per- 
ception of animals, neither vegetable nor animal life is con- 
scious, at least not self-conscious. It knows not its own acts 
and processes, much less these as distinct from every thing else 
and belonging to itself. But the rational spirit knows itself, 
and recognizes its perceptions, intellections, feelings, volitions, 
as its own, wand distinct from those of every other being. And 
through these, moreover, it finds a permanent self. Self-con- 
sciousness is possible only with the possession of reason. It 
belongs wholly to the domain of. spirit. Let it be observed 
also that it is an essential condition of freedom: spirit must 
know itself that it may act for itself. 

But spirit is not only self-conscious; its sphere is likewise 
that of freedom and not of necessity. This is its other distin- 
guishing characteristic. Within the sphere cf nature, if there 
is action, it is action according to some necessary law; if there 
is life, it is only a development from an original germ, from 
whose law it cannot deviate. Know the law, and you already 
know what will and must result therefrom. Not so with spirit. 
Very true, since rational, it cannot be lawless. Nor does the 
law of freedom imply that the Creator does not prescribe laws 
for the finite spirit. And yet it is not so bound by its consti- 
tuent idea, or by any prescribed law, that it cannot deviate 
therefrom. Not only can it know itself and what is demanded 
of it; it can also embrace or reject the demand. Spirituality 
ts determined, not from without, but from within. And the dif- 
ference here between nature and spirit is not one in degree, 
but in kind. The line that divides them divides the universe.* 

Our field of inquiry, then, is that of spirit rather than nature. 
Before we come directly to the distinctive nature and action of 
the will, or rather in order that we may come directly to the 
central idea, we should know how we are to proceed in our 
inquiry, understand how the criterion is to be applied, and fix 
the method of investigation. If we know where we are going, 
we must keep the way clear that leads to it. 

In all our knowledge derived from sense and experience, 





* See Shedd’s Address on “ Method o Theol. Studies.” Also Jacobi, “Von 
den giéttlichen Dingen.’ 
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reason must come in as our test and guide. And what know- 
ledge is there, in reference to which the ultimate appeal is not 
toreason? Let even revealed truth be the subject of investiga- 
tion, and then, whether there can be, and is a revelation from 
God to men, and whether it is consistent for the finite reason 
to be taught by infinite reason and put itself always under the 
light and guidance of revelation; these questions reason must, 
at last, decide, and virtually does in all cases, answer for itself. 
So, too, must the rational soul be the test and criterion of its 
own intuitions, principles, and laws of action. But since the 
will is the centre of both morals and religion, our test here 
cannot be simply the pure reason, but the practical reason, 
or moral consciousness, which takes cognizance of the action of 
conscience and all the voluntary agencies. In mathematics, 
what reason sees, it recognizes at once as true. It distinguishes 
sharply as well as immediately between the true and the false. 
But in the moral sphere, we do not come so readily to positive 
and trustworthy results. Our moral intuitions are more ob- 
scure and less ready to come out into distinct consciousness. 
Hence the importance of separating our inward convictions 
from all the “idols” of head and heart, and relying upon what 
will stand the test by virtue of being universal. 

And logic, though necessary, may lead us astray; not be- 
cause we use it too rigorously in our deductions, and to probe 
our theories; but mainly because it is a chain that draws along 
only that to which we fasten it. ‘Logic is not an instrument 
for the discovery of new truth. Its proper and only office is, 
to eliminate what 7s and what 7s not involved in certain assumed 
data. Existing truth, truth already contained in the premises, 
it can detect and expose. But with this its function ceases. 
If the premises be true, the strictly logical inferences and de- 
ductions from them cannot be assailed. But even when the 
premises are strictly true, hat may be also true which goes far 
beyond them.”* When sure that our reasoning process is cor- 
rect, then we need to compare our result with the moral sense, 
to see that it does not conflict with it. And, moreover, if we 





* Young’s “ Province of Reason,” p. 236. 
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would gain the truth, we must embrace all the elements con- 
nected with the subject of inquiry. These elements are very 
apt to lie, some of them, outside of our logical series, and when 
included may essentially modify the result. Buta true method 
in the investigation of spiritual truth demands that each should 
be allowed its proper place and bearing. To do this will very 
likely require us to break the chain of logic. Possibly the 
subject before us, like other investigations in the department 
of spiritual truth, might have been the gainer if such breaks 
had been more often made, to give room for all the elements 
which should appear in the result.~ 

It is essential that we keep to the proper sphere and method 
of inquiry, if we would gain a true conception of free-will. 
For we really gain our object of pursuit here rather by clear- 
ing the way to it, and then beholding it, than by any process 
of formal reasoning. And to gain a clear conception of the 
will in its normal action, is a work, it must be confessed, not 
less difficult than important. But if it is by virtue of the 
spiritual in man that he possesses will, then obviously we must 
look for it in the spirit’s activity. And how can a philosophy 
that derives all its elements from sense, compass it? If Hobbes 
is more bold, he is likewise more consistent than many mere 
sense-philosophers when he affirms that ‘‘ the 27/1 is also, as well 
as every thing else, caused by other things whereof it disposeth 
not,” and that “voluntary actions have all of them necessary 
causes, and are, therefore, necessitated.”+ It is true, better 
men than Hobbes, with his premises, have tried to avoid his 
conclusions—we need not here undertake to say whether suc- 
cessfully or not. 

At the same time, unless the will possesses a power beyond 
that of outward choice or executive volition, our “liberty” 





* “Das ist aichte Philosophie, welche die Wahrheit unbedingt hoher schitzt als 
die wissenschaftliche Form, welche entschlossen ist, jede Methode zu zerbrechen 
und den Bau einer neuen zu beginnen, sowie sie sich tiberzeugt, dasz jene in ihrer 
ganzen Anlage zu eng ist, um die Wirklichkeit zu fassen.”—Miiller’s Christl. Lehre 
von der Siinde, vol. i. p. 8. 

+ See Hobbes on Liberty and Necessity. Fol. ed. London. 1750. Pp. 483-4. 
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becomes very nearly identical with “necessity.” For this 
outward choice may exist in a mere system of nature. To 
some extent, animals exercise it as well as men; it is deter- 
mined by the greatest apparent good; it acts upon the judg- 
ments of the understanding, as drawn from experience; it is 
according to the feelings and state of the heart, and is simply 
an index of character, since it rules in outward action. But 
in addition to this, let us ask, does not the free being possess 
that which is found in the domain of spiritual activity alone, 
and only in rational beings? Does he not possess that which 
ultimately determines what to him shall be the greatest appar- 
ent good—that which acts upon the convictions of the moral 
consciousness, gives tone to the feelings and the heart, and is 
itself the seat, as it is the originator, of character? 

Still, though we deem it needful to make the above distinc- 
tion and to get at that in voluntary action which lies deeper 
than outward choice, it is not at all to be supposed that the 
will is arbitrary in its decisions, that it creates its own con- 
tents, or acts without the presence of its object. It were 
surely wrong to suppose that the will acts irrespective of con- 
ditions, and with no reference to motives; or that the judg- 
ments of the understanding and the feelings of the heart sus- 
tain no relation to its action. Action which is simply arbitrary 
is no better than that which is necessitated. But yet, when 
we free ourselves from materialism and a system of mere 
nature, we are not compelled to resort to either alternative. 
We may still hold, in perfect consistency with the idea of 
spiritual activity, that the: ground of action or personal deter- 
mination is in the will itself, and not out of it; or if it be 
preferred, in the personal ageni, and not in any of the outward 
conditions or motives which belong to the object. ‘Man in 
perfection of nature, being made in the likeness of his Maker,” 
says Hooker, “ resembleth him also in the manner of working: 
so that whatsoever we work as men the same do we willingly 
work, and freely ; neither are we according to the manner of 
natural agents any way so tied but that it is in our power to 
leave the things we do undone, Actions which proceed from 
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the disposition of the will are in the power thereof to be per- 
formed or stayed.”* 

May we not then say, that will is that by virtue of which 
one object or class of objects receives its preference in the view 
of a free being? But here we must carefully distinguish 
between the cause and the condition of free choice. For we are 
liable to fall into error, as Henry More says, by “ not warily 
enough distinguishing betwixt extrinsical occasions and adequate 
or principal causes of things”—and nowhere more tban here. 
The condition of my seeing any object of sense is, that my 
opened eye be directed to that object; but the cause is the 
power of vision belonging organically to the eye itself. To 
produce high tides, it is necessary that sun and moon be in the 
same (or in an opposite) direction from the earth, but the 
cause is their united attractive force acting in right lines. 

Their being in conjunction is the condition. It may be as 
necessary as the cause itself to produce the result, but it is not 
that cause. Take the case of the temptation in the Garden of 
Eden. This was not the cause of the original apostasy. Sup- 
pose Eve had said no, instead of yes, to the suggestion, then 
the devil might have been present and plied the temptation 
with all the wiles of which he was capable, but the result 
— would not have followed. That was only the condition. The 
responsible will was the cause. Here the purpose was formed. 
It was this that uttered the fearful yes, when it might have 
uttered the determined no. 

Again, free determination is inseparably connected with the — 
agencies both of knowing and feeling. In these, so to speak, 
motives operate. Thus, in the case jast referred to, the ser- 
pent tried to make Eve understand that she should be wise 
and godlike; he tried also to awaken her emotions by plac- 
ing before her that which was “good for food and pleasant to 
the eyes.” Thus, through these avenues he came as near the 
source of free determination as possible. Now, to omit much 





* Eccl. Pol. B. I. § 7. ‘ Before it (the will) acted, it might have chosen whether 
it would have acted so or no; but it did determine itself, and in this sense it is 
said to be a free agent, and not a necessary one.”—More, Im. of Soul. B. II. 
ch. 3, § 11. 
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that might be said on this point, it is clear that the light to 
guide us must be set up on the domain of knowledge, where 
it should be kept trimmed and burning by a proper use of our 
cognitive faculties. But it is the conscience that binds us to this 
obligation, and requires us to be what our best knowledge 
shows to be possible. And the question is, can we do this? 
Have we, in our original constitution, a central power capable of 
holding in abeyance the desires and longings of the lower nature, 
making them subordinate and keeping them in subjection to 
the higher law of spiritual life within us? But however we 
may employ our minds, and whatever knowledge we may 
gain, and however clearly we may see the practical bearings 
of truth, all this does not constitute or necessitate a personal 
application of the truth; and, moreover, though the conscience 
may press home the obligation, and though the moral some- 
times may be awakened to the highest degree, still the obliga- 
tion may be refused; and why, if not because the will refuses 
to act? The demand must be either accepted or rejected. 
And is not the cause the same in the one alternative as in the 
other? But neither reason seeing the right, nor conscience feel- 
ing the obligation, causes the action or determination. It is the 
 T will,” on the one hand, or the “ J will not,” on the other. 

Motives, we know, are brought to bear on the will through 
the intellect and the feelings; and the important question here 
is, whether the ground of action is in these or in the will itself. 
For if motives (through the feelings or the intellect) cause 
action, then no distinction can be made between will and de- 
sire; then will is only the last link in a chain of influences 
which the soul itself has no power to break. We must pass 
by the declaration of Hobbes and the implication of Edwards,* 
that the two are identical, that we may find a little space be- 
fore passing to the second part of our subject, to say more ex- 
. plicitly why we are compelled to place the ground of moral 
action in the will itself. 

And, in the first place, the capability of human progress 
gives intimation of freedom. Each successive product in the 





* Hobbes Lib. and Nec., p. 483, and Edwards on Freedom of Will, Part I. Sec. 
1, and Part IT. Sec. 10. 
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vegetable or animal kingdom is simply the repetition of what 
precedes; and ‘the species makes no advance from age to age. 
Not so human development, which, indeed, is peculiar to itself. 
With all the repetition of similar elements, there is ever mani- 
fest the possibility of a deviation from the normal type, and 
also a possibility of progress—of each as an individual, and of 
the race as a whole. But under the working of organic, me- 
chanical, and necessary laws this could not be. Nor could the 
highest knowledge alone secure such development, without a 
law of freedom belonging essentially to the human mind, and 
working through all the knowledge and spontaneous agencies 
of the soul, if it were not for an inherent power which enables 
us, not simply to propose an end, but also to @irect our efforts 
toward the attainment of that end. This gives the possibility 
of progress, both in kind and degree, and is necessary to ac- 
count for the various and strange phenomena in human de- 
velopment. 

Further, the consciousness of freedom declares its existence. 
It is of no avail for logic to make out that an inherent power 
that can staré an action or state of character is absurd or incon- 
ceivable, and to look back in search of some cause that goes 
before. Logic can never find for us even a first cause. What 
we need to find is the instinctive conviction in regard to free- 
dom. Hence, all have an original presentiment which devel. 
opes into a conviction of freedom. If so, must we not take 
this as indicative of a power of voluntary action in the higher ~ 
sense of the term? The ideaseems rooted in every unsophisti- 
cated mind. “Every man does, in fact, believe himself pos- 
sessed of freedom in the higher sense of self-determination.” 

And, thirdly, the ineradicable sense of responsibility demands 
an original capacity of self-activity, such as to render one’s in- 
ward character his own. If bound by the law of action and 
reiiction, so that we act inwardly only as we are acted upon 
outwardly, we are nothing better than a mere complicated 
piece of machinery. And if we are not constituted with a 
power that enables us to rise above, resist, or control the lower 
forces and agencies that act upon us, what is nian but a higher 
species of animal? But if man is not morally free, despite all 
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the physical restraints with which he is surrounded, what shall 
be said of his ever-present sense of accountability, unknown to 
-the lower animals, however they may differ from each other 
in degree? If we really have free will, by which we can rise 
above the external law of cause and effect, while they cannot 
because they have it not, here we find, and here only, a satis- 
factory explanation. 

And, finally, if not constituted free, whence arises a sense 
of remorse* and of self approbation? This last is very different 
from self-flattery. It is that inward approbation, warm and 
radiant as sun-light, which we experience in the way of well- 
doing; as when, for instance, we stand up for the right single- 
handed and opposed by the multitude. But on the other hand, 
when we violate a sense of duty, however the multitude may 
approve, we feel an inward shame and self-degradation; we 
feel condemnation and remorse. And how, we ask, shall we 
explain these original, spontaneous, but strong and irresistible, 
feelings, if we possess not with them, and deeper even than 
they, a personal will, an original power by which we do not 
merely see or feel, but by which we adopt or refuse the right? 
“We are conscious to ourselves of that faculty which the 
Greeks call adtefotatoy, or a power in ourselves, notwithstand- 
ing any outward assaults or importunate temptations, to cleave 
to that which is virtuous and honest, or to yield to pleasures 
and other vile advantages. That we have this liberty and 
freedom in ourselves, and that we refuse the good and choose 
the evil, when we might have done otherwise, that natural 
sense of remorse of conscience is an evidence and undeniable 
witness of.”+ 

We must then hold to free will as an original gift of God to 
man, which, though it may determine in view of motives, it- 
self, and not the desire or motive for it, makes the ultimate de- 
cision. Such power has the human will in its normal state. 
We now pass over to the other side, that we may consider it in 
its abnormal state. 





* The fact of sin is proof of free will, but in the second part of our subject we shall 
have occasion to speak of the origin of sin as connected with the will, and, there- 
fore, omit this proof here, 

+ More’s Immortality of the Soul, Book IT. Chap. 2, § 11. 
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The abnormal state of the will is sim. And that which 
here claims our first attention is, that sin originates in the 
finite will. Three assumptions may be made, but only one 
of them can be maintained. 

First, that there is no sin. This is the bold but necessary 
assumption of pantheism, which, denying a personal God 
against whom sin can be committed, and a personal agent 
capable of committing it, must, to be logically consistent, 
hold that there is no such thing in the universe as sin. 
And certainly it is not more difficult to shut one’s eyes to 
the fact of sin than to the actual existence of a personal God. 

Or, secondly, God originates sin. We will not dwell upon 
the notion of dualism and the existence of an original evil 
principle. None who receive the Scriptures or believe in 
the divine unity can admit this. And none who believe in 
the divine perfections would directly and willingly affirm 
that the one holy God is the author of sin. Nor have we 
any right to adopt a theory that shall imply this. But 
f we give to the will, in its normal state, no power, to 
stand against colliding influences, if we compel it to act 
as it is acted upon, if we say that man is so “made and 
placed,” that he must sin; in short, if to suit any theory, 
we deny to the normal will a power morally self-origin- 
ant, it is very difficult, to say the least, to maintain con- 
sistency, and not make God the author of sin. 

But though He originated the system in which sin exists; 
though he made free agents capable of sinning; though he 
permits the awful evil to start into being; still we cannot 
say that God is the cause of sin, as he is of every thing 
else. He must connect with free finite beings the possibil- 
ity of sinning, but this, turn it over as we may, is not even 
the germ of sin as such. Nor can we refer sin to our original 
constitution, as this came from the formative idea in the 
Divine Mind. Nor yet, can we charge sin to the motive, 
or to the outward temptation, or any thing by which our 
Maker has surrounded us. ‘ We ought to lay it down as 
a certain principle, from which nothing shall induce us: to 


depart, that God is not the author of sin, that he does not 
44 
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will sin, nor approve of sin, nor impel the wills of others 
to choose sin; but that he is truly and awfully opposed to 
sin.” * 

This brings us to the third, and as we think, only tenable 
hypothesis, namely, that sin originates in the finite will. As 
Melancthon so positively affirms: ‘‘The true cause of sin 
is the will of the devil and the will of man, which freely 
apostatized from God, who neither willed nor approved their 
disobedience.”+ Sin must be in its nature spiritual. How- 
ever the occasion of it may lie in the physical and earthly, 
and however it may bring forth its bitter fruit in the sphere 
of sense, nevertheless, as sin, it originates in the spiritual 
activity of the creature. The will of God is now and ever 
one with his eternal reason, so that no evil influence can 
come between them; he cannot be tempted with evil. More- 
over, since in Him all fulness dwells, he can have, as he 
needs no development, in order to fix his will unchangeably 
in the right; it is fixed there already without the possibil- 
ity of change. Not so with man. He is finite, hence mut- 
able ; hence in him a development, a moral development, is 
necessary. And hence, man is capable of seeking his good 
and the perfection of his being in God, where alone it can be 
found, and where he knows he ought to seek it; but capa- 
ble likewise of refusing to do this, by placing his end and 
seeking his good in himself. The former is obedience to 
reason and God; the latter subjection to self and a full from 
God: the former is holiness; the latter is sin. And it is in 
the power of the finite will to originate this latter state. 
Without this possibility how could man be free? Without 
trial and temptation, how could his moral character be de- 
veloped, brought to light, tested? But, be it observed, it 
is not the mind seeing what is wrong, or the sensibilities 
desiring what is wrong, but the will decreeing what is wrong, 
in which sin originates. The will is perverse before the 
sensibilities are perverted, and before the reason is beclouded, 





* Melancthon on “‘ Nature of Sin,” in Princ. Theol. Essays, I. p. 518. 
+ Ibid. pp. 218, 219. 
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although both perverted sensibilities and beclouded intellect 
in their worst form, result from the fall of the will. And 
if a cause, adequate to start a sinful character or course of 
sin, be demanded, this adequate cause must be sought, not 
in any thing without, but wholly within, the finite spirit, left 
free in its determinations while held meantime responsible 
for them.* 

Our consciousness of guilt requires the adoption of this 
view. For the conscience never suggests for our relief, that 
we are “so made,” or “so placed,” or “so circumstanced,” 
that we certainly shall sin, and are hence not much to blame. 
It makes no pretence that we cannot help it, but brings us 
in as guilty of the crime of apostacy. ‘' The consciousness 
of sin and guilt,” says Neander, “ which answers to the 
need of redemption, itself presupposes something akin to 
God, elevated above natural necessity, something of a free 
self-determination of the spirit, without which sin and guilt 
can have no existence.” 

Scripture, also, reéchoes this consciousness, and affirms that 
God made man upright, but that he has destroyed himself. 
The abundant teaching of the Bible on this point is given 
substantially by Olshausen, (Com. on Rom. ix, 1). ‘“ We 
see it to be the doctrine of Scripture that God does not work 
evil as evil, it being the melancholy privilege of the crea- 
ture, in virtue of the free will created within him, to be able 
to generate evil.” 

The free will originates sin ; but can the FALLEN will beget 
holiness ? We are not to suppose that by mere definition and 
the use of the terms, natural and moral ability and inability 
and the like, that we remove all the difficulty. here. We 
must still seek for the reali€y, and this in its proper sphere 
and no where else, whatever terms we may employ to ex 
press it. It may be, as already intimated, in his relation 
to a system of nature that the creature sins; it may be at 





* “We ought not at all to doubt that of such good things as relate to us 
there is none other cause than the goodness of God: but the caure of things 
evil is the will of a being mutably good—first that of an angel, then of man.” 
Augustine, Lib. of Fathers (Ox. ed. 1847), pp. 101, 102. 
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the point of meeting between the physical and spiritual, and 
in man in whom they so wonderfully meet, that the fact of sin 
is manifest ; and the will, when brought into bondage, may 
be held by sense and a system of nature: but yet, however 
the lower and physical agencies may be affected by sin, still 
this as such inheres in that which is spiritual; and in that 
which is spiritual must also holiness be begotten, if begotten 
at all. 

To affirm that moral powers, conscience, reason, volition, 
remain to man in his fallen condition is not enough. To 
affirm that he is naturally able, but morally unable, to make 
himself holy, we conceive to be insufficient and unsatisfac- 
tory. For the question awaiting solution is, not whether 
fallen man is capable of holiness, but whether his moral con- 
dition is such, that we can best express this condition by 
the word alility, borrowing this word, as we must some 
one, from the sphere of nature, to express as accurately as 
possible a reality in the spiritual or moral sphere. 

It is one thing to say, that the fallen being is capable of holi- 
ness ; it is quite another to say, that he is able to make himself 
holy. It is this last, and not the first, that forms here the 
subject of inquiry ; Can the will, in its fallen state, take 
itself back into a state of holiness? In fact, unless com- 
pelled to answer this question in the negative, we have no 
occasion to speak of an abnormal state of will at all. It re- 
mains free and has still as much power as ever. 

-. But to find the truth and get at the only valid ground 
of a difference of opinion at this point, an analysis of the 
will as spiritual, is, as we think, essential. Such an analysis 
Dr. Hickok has given us under the idea of Personality. 
There can be no personality, agcording to this view, except 
in the possession of a will. ‘“ And a pure will is in its very 
conception self-action, self-directed; spontaneity in auton- 
-omy.” “The perfect harmony of self-action with self-law 
gives liberty, and these are the elements of all personal- 
ity."* Now, under this analysis a very important question 





* Rational Psychology, pp. 576, 604 (1st ed). 
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may arise, namely ; whether the fallen being can still act 
spontaneously according to pure law, and thus retake its 
lost liberty at pleasure? Or, in other words, are the ele- 
ments of personality so one under the generic term of rea- 
son, that they can only be distinguished, but never separated, 
even in the fall? We do not mean to say, that this is the 
view of Dr. Hickok in respect to the will in its abnormal 
state; nor do we desire to criticise the conception of this 
deep thinker, in respect to pure personality and the idea of 
the normal will, which he has treated with so much ability ; 
but the analysis above given—and it is for this reason we 
refer to it—shows on what plane we must differ from those 
who do maintain that the will loses nothing of its original 
power in the fall. It may enable us to see best also how, 
and at what point, the will became affected by sin. It was, 
as we conceive, at the very point of harmony between self- 
action and pure law, that sin made its attack ; or rather, it 
was in the separation of the two that sin had its birth. And 
the fact of sin, surely, is proof that self-action may oppose, 
and be separated from, self-law and from the law of the 
highest reason | 

And what follows when this is done? Reason as Jaw still 
remains, but reason as self-generative power to holiness, i. e. free- 
will, with it pure liberty, is gone. ‘Sin is freedom destroying 
itself” By its very act of transgression, its normal strength 
is broken, its power to regain its former state is lost. ‘“ Man 
using evilly his free-will hath lost both himself and it. For 
in like manner as he who kills himself, assuredly by living 
kills himself, but lives not by killing himself, nor will be 
able to raise himself up again after he has killed himself; 80 
when through free will sin was committed, sin being con- 
queror, free will was lost.”* 

This illustration of Augustine seems indeed severe. And 
yet, the Bible represents the sinner’s condition to be one of 
death by sin as well as death im sin. And doubtless there ' 
must be good reason why Infinite Wisdom has made use of 





* “ Lib. of Fathers” (Short Treatises), pp. 104-5. 
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this term to express the reality. Though when we are said to 
be by nature children of wrath, the first thought conveyed may 
be that we are under a condemnation which must be re- 
moved before we can live unto God, at the same time, the 
sinner’s determination to evil, as opposed to the divine will, 
is that which causes the wrath ; and this continues to hold 
him in a death’ of holiness, till the drawing of the Father. 
The WILL not is essentially a CAN not.. (Com. Jn. 5: 40, and 
6; 44.) 

Once a sinner always a sinner, unless God makes man a 
saint; this we must hold. Fora life in holiness for the sin- 
ner is attributed, and that from its first germ, to grace, not 
less than redemption from sin and its cause. And why this, 
unless because the will is so in bondage that it cannot extri- 
cate itself? and because the first germ of the new life must be 
implanted in the soul by the Holy One? To be sure, “ there 
still remains,” as Calvin says, “the faculty of will, which 
with the strongest propensity is inclined to and rushes into 
sin; for when man subjected himself to this necessity, he 
was not deprived of his will, but of soundness of will.” 
“The voluntarium remains,” says Miiller, “ the liberum is 
lost.” 

No doubt, in some sense it might be affirmed that the sinner 
is still free, though not able to regain his original moral recti- 
tude. For freedom is so one’s own that no other being does 
or can take it away ; and yet one may by his voluntary de- 
termination, give up his own essential freedom—and this he 
verily does in sinning, and not be able of himself to go back 
to his former state. He cannot do the things he would, but 
must.be delivered from his bondage by the good pleasure of 
God and through the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
(Com. Rom. 7: 17, 18 and 8: 2).* 





* Anselm (in his Dialog. de Libéro Arbitrio, cap. xi.) speaks thus : ‘“‘ Quando non 
habet praefatum rectitudinem, sine repugnantia et servus, et liber. Nunquam 
enim est ejus potestatis, rectitudinem capere, cum non habet ; sed semper est ejus 
potestatis servare cum habet. Per hoc, quia redire non potest a peccato, servus 
est ; et per hoc, quia abstrahi non potest 4 rectitudine, liber est. Sed a peccato et 
ejus servitute non nisi per alium reverti: 4 rectitudine vero, non nisi per se — 
averti; et 4 libertate sua nec per se, nec per alium potest privari.” 
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But it may be asked, since the will in determining itself to 
sin takes a fixed character, which prevents it from returning of 
itself to holiness, must we then hold, should the finite being 
first choose virtue, that he becomes thereby so fixed in char- 
acter, as to be henceforth incapable of sinning? We believe 
God tc he immutably holy, so that he cannot sin. And the 
devil we suppose to be immutably sinful, so that he cannot be- 
come holy. Why then does not a determination to holiness 
establish man in rectitude? The proper answer to this ques- 
tion we conceive to be this: evil as such does not originate 
with God but with the creature ; while good as such does not 
originate with the creature but with God. And hence the holy 
as well as the redeemed are kept from falling by the grace of 
God. 

Another question very properly arises here; namely, how 
are we to regard the action of the will before, or in the act of, 
regeneration? Is the sinner’s codperation in the work of 
grace—for in the moral sphere and in order to a moral result 
there must be codperation—but is this efficient or not? Does 
the sinner convert himself in order to regeneration, or is he 
converted in the very act of regeneration? He may be re- 
quired to work out Ais own salvation (Phil. 2 : 12, 13), but 
this not merely while God works in him, but because (yap) God 
works in him to will and to do, in his moral nature, in his 
will both to change it and to give efficiency. The radical pur- 
pose does not change itself, any more than the main current of 
a river reverses itself and runs the other way. Eddies and 
cross-currents there may be in abundance, but nothing more. 
‘Thou canst do nothing but sin, do as thou willest; all which 
thou settest about is sin and abideth sin, let it show as fine as 
it may: beginning, furthering, and finishing is all God’s.”* 





* Luther, as quoted by Olshausen, who himself says (in his Comment. on Rom. 
7: 15-20): “The willing of good before regeneration can only be considered as 
the free will gradually developing itself as disposition to true freedom, as mere vell- 
citas. For this 0éAecv can only express itself negatively in as far as it checks the 
outbreak of sin into the gross act; but as soon as the man becomes conscious that 
the evil desire as such is sin, he feels that mere willing is not sufficient to remove 
it, even as it is incapable of calling forth in the heart holy emotions and desire for 
holiness.” 
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Doubtless the Spirit of God in the soul makes the sinner will- 
ing. Thus Bernard says: “If efficacious grace (gratia efficax) 
is but imparted to man, it draws, though without violence, the 
free will with such force, that it follows without resistance, as 
if impelled by an inner necessity.”* 

But we must come to the point of responsibility as connected 
with the sinner’s inability. And here it is worth our while first 
to note more particularly the character of that freedom which 
still remains. In his fallen condition man evidently retains a 
sense of freedom. Sin does not take away or wholly obliterate 
the idea of his original birth-right. A formal freedom remains 
when an actual freedom or liberty of indifference to good or 
evil is gone. And there is left, moreover, an actual choice 
among sinful objects.t The eagle whose wings are clipped, so 
long as he only cares to walk about upon the earth, can go one 
way as well as another, and may feel free to soar as high as 
the sun. It is only when he gazes upward and longs to be in 
his proper element scorning the earth, that he spreads his fee- 
ble wings in vain, and to find, though made for and feeling 
capable of flight, that he cannot rise. So man can take his 
choice among the things of earth and sense; and as long as he 
loves and chooses these things only, he may seem to himself 
free as the eagle to rise, not conscious that his wings are clip- 
ped and cannot bear him up to his proper home in reason and 
God. Only in a deep sense of sin, attended by a sincere de- 
sire to escape from it, is a genuine sense of inability awakened. 
But since the illustration above given may imply that some 
external force has taken away man’s ability, we will change 
our illustration a little, and at least suppose true what has been 
affirmed of the bird of Paradise—that if it once alight upon the 
earth, it can never, without aid, raise itself again therefrom. 
In this condition it cannot start an upward motion, though it 





* Torrey’s Neander, vol. iv. p. 516. 

+ ‘“‘ Though in the corrupt nature, there is no liberty of indifference to good and 
evil, yet there is a liberty of delight in evil; and though the will in its natural ca- 
pacity may choose good, yet ‘tis morally determined by its love of evil. ‘ Inter 
eaetera mortalitatis incommoda, hoc est, errandi necessitas, et erroris amor.’” 
Bates, and Seneca, as quoted by B. Wks. volii. p. 97. (Fol. ed. Lond. 1723.) 
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was made to keep above the earth, and however it feels it 
would, or imagines it may fly. Responsibility, of course, could 
not strictly be applied here. But to man, once the Bird of 
Paradise—but now that bird, fallen to the earth by his own 
sinful act, it does fitly apply. Obligation attaches to the original 
moral constitution of the human soul, and is according to its de- 
sign. Nor is it changed, though man perverts his design, clips 
his own wings, and voluntarily takes his position on the 
ground, from which he cannot raise himself. He feels respon- 
sible for all he might have been, had he not sinned and fallen.* 
Nor does the Bible let down at all the sinner’s responsibility, 
however much it may pity his condition, and although it pro- 
vides a remedy for his weakness and gives him strength to 
rise. 

We have no right to allow that the sinner’s ability is the 
measure of his obligation. Capability, which relates to man’s 
ideal or normal state, may be; but not ability which relates to 
his abnormal and actual state. Duty, strictly speaking, is the 
correlative of law, and obligation is its binding moral force. 
In man’s unfallen condition, his ability was equal to his obliga- 
tion, and the two might exactly measure each other. The law 
given him he might know and fully obey. This law is man’s 
still, retaining all its original force, and demanding nothing less 
than a perfect subordination of all our lower powers to the 
service, first of the higher, and then with these higher to the 
service of the Highest himself, with all that nobility of intellect, 





* The extent of obligation is thus strongly expressed by Bishop Pearson: 
“' Whatsoever is done by man, or is in man, having any contrariety or opposition to 
the law of God, is sin. Every action, every word, every thought, against the law 
of God is a sin of commission, as it is terminated to an object dissonant from, and 
contrary to, the prohibition of the law as a negative precept. Every omission of a 
duty required of us is a sin, as being contrary to the commanding part of the law 
or an affirmative precept. Every evil habit.contracted in the soul of man by the 
actions committed against the law of God is a sin constituting a man truly a sinner, 
even then when he actually sinneth not. Any corruption or inclination in the soul 
to do that which God forbiddeth, and to omit that which God commandeth, how- 
ever such corruption and evil inclination came into the soul, whether by an act of 
his own will, or by the act of the will of another, is a sin, as being something dis- 
sonant and repugnant to the law of God.” Pearson on the Creed, Art. X. 
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largeness of heart, and strength of purpose, which would have 
been found in man had sin never entered to blind the mind, 
defile the heart, and paralyze the will. 

And why should not responsibility remain, since the sinner 
himself is the guilty cause of his own weakness? No power 
out of the will has taken away his freedom; he has sold his 
native birth-right, and has nothing with which to buy it back. 

The bondage is voluntary, therefore culpable. “ Even if a man 
refrained wholly from sin,” says Anselm, ‘ he would in all this 
be only doing his duty. But at present he is not capable even 
of that; and his inability is still no excuse, since this very in- 
ability is his fault.”* 


An explanation of the bondage of the will by sin, is the 
hard problem which is always about to be, but never is solved ; 
and since sin, in its very nature, is against reason, it can never 
receive a rational solution. Still meeting and treating it as a 
fact we are compelled to recognise it as an apostasy of the 
Race, as well as of the individual, in which all in some way 
participate. And it would seem we must recognize ourselves 
as at once both generic and individwal. Do we not express, ina 
measure at least, the distinction by the Hebrew words 3x and 
wx, by the Greek dvOpwrog and dvfp, the Latin homo and vir, 
and the English man and a man? Every one has generic 
elements which belong to him in common with all others. He 
is part of the sum total of humanity. Of course each one has 
specific individual characteristics; but he has also what we 
may call race characteristics; the former are changeable, the 
latter permanent. It is on this generic basis that the individual 
character is formed. And though the generic elements are 
flexible enough to allow of every type of individual character, 
yet in no case can the individual change the common nature. 

Now whence comes this common or generic nature? It is 





* Torrey’s Neander v. iv. 499. “The will being, by I know not what corrupt and 
surprising means, changed for the worse, is itself the author of the necessity to 
which it is subject ; so that neither necessity, being voluntary, can excuse the will, 
nor the will being fascinated can exclude necessity.” Bernard, as quoted by Cal- 
vin, Ins. B. II. chap. 3, § 5. 
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transmitted age after age from parents to children. And must 
we not include in this transmitted nature a moral element, by 
virtue of which all individuals participate alike in the common 
sin of the race? It is the doctrine of Paul, that all were con- 
stituted (kareor&Onoav, Rom. 5: 19) sinners in Adam’s disobe- 
dience. And verily it is easier to impute sin to Adam’s pos- 
terity, to say that they sinned in him, than to impute the 
consequence of sin to a sinless offspring, so that ¢hey shall suffer 
the penalty of disobedience from generation to generation! 
Why has death passed upon all, but because all have sinned ? 
If all die in Adam, shall we not say that all are responsible, 
not for his sin, but for the sin of the race in him? Such an 
organic unity exists among al] the individuals of the race that 
we can, and do, feel responsible for more than our individual 
acts. This is seen in the family and in the nation. Illustrations 
of this truth our space will not permit us to give; we can only 
briefly say, that there are many facts that indicate a close 
moral connection between parents and children; and that we 
seem justified in placing the ground of a universal bondage to 
sin in the organic unity of the race. 

Does not this view throw light on the complex struggle of 
the individual soul for its emancipation—on the seeming con- 
tradiction in consciousness between the soul’s freedom and 
its inability? So long as the sinner falls in with the current, 
and indorses, in his own personal determination, the character 
that belongs to a common fallen nature, there is no struggle, 
and he feels no sense of bondage. But when convicted of his 
guilt, and while seeing the right and struggling to reach it, 
then it is that he feels he cannot do the things he would, and, 
in a profound sense of his real bondage, he cries out: O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death? He is comprehended in a bondage from which 
hig formal freedom cannot liberate him, but which, spite all 
his struggling, seems to hold him more firmly in its grasp. 
Human nature itself must be liberated before the individual sin- 
ner can be set free. This was enslaved in Adam; it is set free 
in Christ. And since there is a possibility and hope of de- 
liverance through the law of the spirit of life in Christ Jesus, 
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the sinner, longing to be free, but conscious of being without 
strength, receives the grace of God. 

The fallen will is not one with the law of reason, nor can 
they become one except through an act of faith, however wish- 
fully they may look each other in the face. But faith is only 
receptive; it is not creative of a new state. He who works 
in us to will and to do, begets this synthesis of reason and 
will through faith. For by grace are ye saved, through faith ; 
and that not of yourselves, it is the gift of God. (Eph. 2: 8.) 

Bat as intimated before, however explanations may help to 
remove some of the difficulties that gather round the doctrine 
of sin, and prepare us to receive what really appertains to the 
fact of sin as it exists in human nature, they cannot give its 
origin and the reason for it.* There is no better solution of 
the problem than that which the Bible gives—that human 
sinfulness had its origin in man, in Adam. A preéxistent 
state cannot help us at all, or give the rationale for sin, which, 
in its very nature, is wnreason. As redemption is a mystery, 
so is sin, which lies over against it, a great mystery. We 
must accept both as facts. And we need to thoroughly appre- 
hend and receive the fact of sin, so far as it can be known, 
that we may thus be prepared to appreciate and receive the 
other great fact, the mystery of godliness. 

Before we close this article we desire to say something of 
two important practical bearings of our subject. The one 
is in the direction of an uncompromising responsibility for 
character as well as conduct. The pantheistic tendency of the 
present day, coupled with the rationalism which puts human 
wisdom above revelation, and the infidelity which bows re- 
luctantly, if at all, to a positive revelation, has done much to 
introduce a system (if such it can be called) that makes man 
no more accountable than any object of nature controlled by 
necessary laws. Sin in the race is first converted into a necgs- 
sary evil; next personal guilt finds many apologies. Under 





* A suggestive remark, which we have not room to insert, is made by Neander 
(Ch. Hist. vol. 1, 374) on the necessity of taking sin as a fact without trying to 
explain it. 
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the circumstances of his condition, and surrounded by such 
moulding influences, it could hardly be expected that man 
should be other than he is. And if it be intimated that he 
has brought himself by sin into bondage, the sin is lost sight 
of in the bondage; and henceforth he is released from all 
bonds of accountability. It must be admitted that “the feel- 
ing of thinking lightly of sin is one which belongs to our 
times,” whether or not it is “one of the evils which seem to 
accompany naturally a high state of civilization.” And how 
shall this false tendency be met, if not by insisting with greater 
emphasis on a genuine responsibility for character and con- 
duct, both on the negative and on the positive side, as this is 
attested by the moral consciousness, and reiterated in the 
Word of God? This, if any thing, must awaken a thorough 
sense of sin, and place its guilt where it belongs. And “ina 
deep sense of sin,” as Arnold says, ‘more, perhaps, than in 
any thing else, abides a saving knowledge of God.” 

But again—and this is the other deeply practical bearing of 
our subject—as there is no radical reform for fallen humanity 
but the grace of God, so must we work on this foundation in 
order to success. Human nature cannot develop itself into 
perfection, whatever assertions and theories of modern re- 
formers it may have to help it forward and to affirm that it is 
nearing the goal. The “ fourth beast” (in Dan. 7) might be 
wiser than the preceding, and assume to speak with wisdom 
equal to that of the Most High, and yet be worse than all that 
preceded it. So modern civilization may be more refined and 
sagacious than that of the ancients, and yet, on its moral and 
religious side, no purer, but less so. Advance in civilization, 
as observation shows, is not incompatible with self-deification 
and a substitution of the dictates of finite reason for that wis- 
dom which is from above. It seems rather in itself to favor 
the attempt to bring the race to perfection through its own 
efforts. 

And it is certainly worthy of candid thought, whether an 
over-zealous effort to maintain for the will, even in the fall, an 
independent power of holiness, has not given countenance to 
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the growing tendency to deny practically the need of a super- 
human power to save the individual or the world.* 

But we know that all such attempts must fail in time to 
come as they have failed in time past; and this, not merely 
because the God of heaven has declared it, though of course 
he has declared it only because is true, but, on the human 
side, because it is not in the unrenewed will to rise and free 
itself from the bondage of fallen humanity. Till man is 
morally elevated, all such vain attempts will only hinder the 
world’s emancipation, and teach millions of the enslaved to 
dream of liberty, only to awake and find themselves in bond- 
age still! However far we may wander about, and whatever 
schemes we may try, we must come round, last of all, to the 
plan and method of grace, or we shall find no system that can 
work out the real emancipation of the enslaved. 

We have here, then, the test of our efforts. Do they rest on 
a divine and supernatural power to renew the soul of fallen man ? 
If so, they will succeed ; if not, they must fail. 

And who are to declare the need of the grace of God against 
all the man-devised schemes of reform, invented or revised in 
these modern times, if not they who are authorized to pro- 
claim a positive revelation, whose declaration is, that there is 
salvation only in Jesus of Nazareth, whois able to save because 
the Son of God? And what but a thorough presentation of 
the doctrines of sin and redemption, applied as they need now to 
be applied, can serve as an antidote to the strong and danger- 
ous tendency of the present time to a secret unbelief or an 
open infidelity? That theology is most practical which is 
most profound, just as philosophy is more practical the 
truer it is. And that preaching has always been most success- 
ful which has been most uncompromising with the leading 
errors of the times. Let the pulpit then make these funda- 
mental doctrines stand out in bold relief, that they may bear 
true witness of the fact of sin and the need of redemption. 





* “The fundamental principle of Pelagianism would necessarily lead to the 
theory of a complete development of humanity in harmony with nature within the 
sphere of its laws, and to a denial of all interposition on the part of God; but 
Pelagius and his friends ever remained strangers to this further extension of their 
principles.” Torrey’s Neander, vol. ii. 612. 
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Art. IV. — THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
SUNDAY LAWS. 


[THE most important case, bearing upon the constitutionality of the Laws for 
the due Observance of Sunday, is that of Lindenmuller vs. The People, lately de- 
cided by the Supreme Court of the State of New-York, upon appeal in error from 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer of the City and County of New-York. Only an 
abstract of the elaborate opinion of Judge Allen bas as yet been published. At 
the request of many friends, we here give the opinion in full.] 


THE constitutionality of the law under which Lindenmuller 
was indicted and convicted does not depend upon the question 
whether or not Christianity is a part of the common law of 
this State. Were that the only question involved, it would 
not be difficult to show that it was so, in a qualified sense— 
not to the extent that would authorize a compulsory conform- 
ity, in faith and practice, to the creed and formula of worship 
of any sect or denomination, or even in those matters of doc- 
trine and worship common to all denominations styling them- 
selves Christian, but to the extent that entitles the Christian 
religion and its ordinances to respect and protection, as the ac- 
knowledged religion of the people. Individual consciences 
may not be enforced; but men of every opinion and creed 
may be restrained from acts which interfere with Christian 
worship, and which tend to revile religion and bring it into 
contempt. The belief of no man can be constrained, and the 
proper expression of religious belief is guarantied to all; but 
this right, like every other right, must be exercised with strict 
regard to.the equal rights of others ; and when religious be- 
lief or unbelief leads to acts which interfere with the religious 
worship, and rights of conscience of those who represent the 
religion of the country, as established, not by law, but by the 
consent and usage of the community, and existing before the 
organization of the government, their acts may be restrained 
by legislation, even if they are not indictable at common law. 
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Christianity is not the legal relation of the State, as established 
by law. If it were, it would be a civil or political institution, 
which it is not; but this is not inconsistent with the idea that 
it is in fact, and ever has been, the religion of the people. 
This fact is every where prominent in all our civil and _polit- 
ical history, and has been, from the first, recognised and acted 
upon by the people, as well as by constiutional conventions, 
by legislatures, and by courts of justice. 

It is not disputed that Christianity is a part of the common 
law of England; and in Rex v. Woolston (Str. 834), the Court 
of King’s Bench would not suffer it to be debated, whether to 
write against Christianity in general was not an offence punish- 
able in the temporal courts at common law. The common 
law, as it was in force on the 20th day of April, 1777, subject 
to such alterations as have been made, from time to time, by 
the Legislature, and except such parts of it as are repugnant 
to the Constitution, is, and ever has been, a part of the law of 
the State. (Const. of 1846, art. 1, § 17; Const. of 1821, art. 
7, $18; Const. of 1777, § 25.) The claim is, that the consti- 
tutional guaranties for the free exercise and enjoyment of re- 
ligious profession and worship are inconsistent with and repug- 
nant to the recognition of Christianity, as the religion of the 
people, entitled to, and within the protection of, the law. It 
would be strange that a people, Christian in doctrine and wor- 
ship, many of whom, or whose forefathers, had sought these 
shores for the privilege of worshipping God in simplicity and 
purity of faith, and who regarded religion as the basis of their 
civil liberty, and the foundation of their rights, should, in 
their zeal to secure to all the freedom of conscience which they 
valued so highly, solemnly repudiate and put beyond the pale 
of the law, the religion which was dear to them as life, and 
dethrone the God who, they openly and avowedly professed 
to believe, had been their protector and guide as a people. 
Unless they were hypocrites, which will hardly be charged, 
they would not have dared, even if their consciences would 
have suffered them, todo so, Religious tolerance is entirely 
consistent with a recognised religion. Christianity may be 
conceded to be the established religion, to the qualified extent 
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mentioned, while perfect civil and political equality, with free- 
dom of conscience and religious preference, is secured to indi- 
viduals of every other creed and profession. To a very mod- 
erate. and qualified extent, religious toleration was secured to 
the people of the colony, by the charter of liberties and privi- 
leges, granted by his royal highness to the inhabitants of New 
York and its dependencies in 1683 (2 R. L. app. No. 2), but 
was more amply provided for in the Constitution of 1777. It 
was then placed substantially upon the same footing on which 
it now stands. The Constitution of 1777, § 38, ordained that 
the free exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship, without discrimination or preference, should for ever 
thereafter be allowed, provided that the liberty of conscience 
thereby guarantied should not be so construed as to excuse 
acts of licentiousness, or justify practices inconsistent with the 
peace or safety of the State. ‘lhe same provision was incor- 
porated in the Constitution of 1821, art 7, § 3, and in that of 
1846, art. 1, § 3. The Convention that framed the Constitution 
of 1777 ratified and approved the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and prefixed it to the Constitution as a part of the pre- — 
amble ; and in that instrument a direct and solemn appeal is 
made “to the Supreme Judge of the world,” and a “ firm re- 
liance on the protection of Divine Providence” for the support 
of the Declaration is deliberately professed. The people, in 
adopting the Coristitution of 1821, expressly acknowledged 
with “ gratitude the grace and beneficence of God,” in permit- 
ting them to make choice of their form of government; and 
in ratifying the Constitution of 1846, declare themselves 
“ orateful to Almighty God” for their freedom. ‘The first two 
constitutions of the State, reciting that “ ministers of the gos- 
pel are by their profession dedicated to the service of God and 
the cure of souls, and ought not to be diverted from the great 
duties of their function,” declared that no ‘minister of the 
gospel’ or priest of any denomination whatsoever should be 
eligible to or hold any civil or military office within the 
State ;” and each of the constitutions has required an oath of 
office from all except some of the inferior officers taking office 
under it. 


45 
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These provisions and recitals very clearly recognise some of 
the fundamental principles of the Christian religion, and are 
certainly very far from ignoring God as the supreme Ruler and 
Judge of the universe, and the Christian religion as the religion 
of the people, embodying the common faith of the community, 
with its ministers and ordinances, existing without the aid of, 
or political connection with the State, but as intimately con- 
nected with a good government, and the only sure basis of 
sound morals. 

The several constitutional conventions also recognise the 
Christian religion as the religion of the State, by opening their 
daily sessions with prayer, by themselves observing the Christ- 
ian Sabbath, and by excepting that day from the time allowed 
to the Governor for returning bills to the Legislature. 

Different denominations of Christians are recognised, but 
this does not detract from the force of the recognition of God 
as the only proper object of religious worship, and the Christ- 
ian religion as the religion of the people, which it was not in- 
tended to destroy, but to maintain. The intent was to prevent 
the unnatural connection between Church and State, which 
had proved as corrupting and detrimental to the cause of pure 
religion as it had been oppressive to the conscience of the in- 
dividual. The founders of the government and the framers 
of our constitutions believed that Christianity would thrive 
better, that purity in the Church would be promoted, and the 
interests of religion advanced, by leaving the individual con- 
science free and untrammelled, precisely in accordance with the 
“benevolent principles of rational liberty,” which guarded 
against “spiritual oppression and intolerance ;” and “ wisdom 
is justified of her children” in the experiment, which could 
hardly be said, if blasphemy, Sabbath-breaking, incest, poly- 
gamy, and the like, were protected by the Constitution. They 
did, therefore, prohibit the establishment of a state religion, 
with its enabling and disabling statutes, its test oaths and ec- 
clesiastical courts, and all the pains and penalties of non-con- 
formity, which are only snares to the conscience, and every 
man is left free to worship God according to the dictates of 
his own conscience, or not to worship him at all, as he pleases. 
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But they did not suppose they had abolished the Sabbath as a 
day of rest for all, and of Christian worship for those who 
were disposed to engage in it, or had deprived themselves of 
the power to protect their God from blasphemy and revilings, 
or their religious worship from unseemly interruptions. Com- 
pulsory worship of God in any form is prohibited, and every 
man’s opinion on matters of religion, as in other matters, is 
beyond the reach of law. No man can be compelled to per- 
form any act or omit any act as a duty to God; but this lib- 
erty of conscience in matters of faith and practice is entirely 
consistent with the existence, in fact, of the Christian religion, 
entitled to and enjoying the protection of the law, as the re- 
ligion of the people of the State, and as furnishing the best 
sanctions of moral and social obligations. The public peace 
and public welfare are greatly dependent upon the protection 
of the religion of the country, and the preventing or punish- 
ing of offences against it, and acts wantonly committed sub- 
versive of it. The claim of the defence, carried to its neces- 
sary sequence, is that the Bible and religion, with all its ordi- 
nances, including the Sabbath, are as effectually abolished as 
they were in France during the Revolution, and so effectually 
abolished that duties may not be enforced as duties to the 
State, because they have been heretofore associated with acts 
of religious worship, or connected with religious duties. A 
provision similar to ours is found in the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania; and in Vidal v. Girard’s Executors (2 How. 127), 
the question was discussed_whether the Christian religion was 
a part of the common law of that State; and Justice Story, 
in giving judgment, at page 198, after referring to the qualifi- 
cations in the Constitution, says: “So that we are compelled 
to admit, that although Christianity be a part of the common 
law of the State, yet it is so in this qualified sense, that its di- 
vine origin and truth are admitted, and therefore it is not to 
be maliciously and openly reviled and blasphemed against, to 
the annoyance of believers or the injury of the public.” The 
same principle was decided by the State Court, in Updegraph 
v. Commonwealth (11 S. & R. 394). The same is held in Ar- 
kansas (Show v. Stae, 5 Eng. 259). In our own State, in 
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People v. Ruggles (8 John. 291), the Court held that blas- 
phemy against God, and contumelious reproach and profane 
ridicule of Christ or the Holy Scriptures, were offences pun- 
ishable at the common law in this State, as public offences. 
Chief-Justice Kent says, that to revile. the religion professed 
by almost the whole community is an abuse of the right of 
religious opinion and free discussion, secured by the Constitu- 
tion, and that the Constitution does not secure the same regard 
to the religion of Mohammed or of the Grand Lama, as to that 
of our Saviour, for the plain reason that we are a Christian 
people, and the morality of the country is deeply engrafted 
upon Christianity. He says, further, that the Constitution 
“will be fully satisfied by a free and universal toleration, with- 
out any of the tests, disabilities, or discriminations incident to 
a religious establishment. ‘To construe it as breaking down 
the common law barriers against licentious, wanton and im- 
“pious attacks upon Christianity itself, would be an enormous 
perversion of its meaning.” 

This decision gives a practical construction to the “ tolera- 
tion ” clause in the State Constitution, and limits its effect to a 
prohibition of a church establishment by the state, and of all 
“discrimination or preference” among the several sects and 
-denominations in the “‘ free exercise and enjoyment of religious 
»profession and worship.” It does not, as interpreted by this 
decision, prohibit the courts or the Legislature from regarding 
‘the Christian religion as the religion of the people, as distin- 
-guished from the false religions of the world. This judicial 
interpretation has received the sanction of the constitutional 

‘Convention of 1821, andof the people of the State in the ratifi- 
-cation of that Constitution, and again in adopting the Constitution 
of 1846. 

It was conceded in the Convention of 1821 that the court in 
People v. Ruggles did decide that the Christian religion was the 
‘law of the land, in the sense that it was preferred over all other 
‘religions, and entitled to the recognition and protection of the 
temporal courts by the common law of the State; and the 
decision was commented on with severity by those who regarded 
‘it.as a violation of the freedom of conscience and equality 
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among religionists secured by the Constitution. Mr. Root 
proposed an amendment to obviate that decision, alleged by 
him to be against the letter and spirit of the Constitution, to the 
effect that the judiciary should not declare any particular religion 
to be the law of the land. The decision was vindicated as a 
just exponent of the Constitution and the relation of the Christian 
religion to the State; and the amendment was opposed by 
Chancellor Kent, Daniel D. Tompkins, Col. Young, Mr. Van 
Buren, Rufus King, and Chief-Justice Spencer, and rejected 
by a large majority, and the former provision retained, with 
the judicial construction in People v. Ruggles fully recognised. 
(NV. Y. State Conv. of 1821, 462, 574.) It is true thatthe gentlemen 
differed in their views as to the effect and extent of the decision, 
and as to the legal status of the Christian religion in the State. 
One class, including Chief-Justice Spencer and Mr. King, 
regarded Christianity—the Christian religion as distinguished 
-from Mokamedanism, etce.—as a part of the common law adopted 
by the Constitution ; while another class, in which were included 
Chancellor Kent and Mr. Van Buren, were of the opinion that 
the decision was right, not because Christianity was established 
by law, but because Christianity was in fact the religion of the 
country, the rule of our faith and practice, and the basis of 
public morals. According to their views, as thé recognised 
religion of the country, “the duties and injunctions of the 
Christian religion” were interwoven with the law of the land, 
and were part and parcel of the common law, and that “ malici. 
ously to revile it is a public grievance, and as much so as any 
other public outrage upon common decency and decorum.” 
(Per Ch. Kent, in debate, page 576.) This difference in views is 
in no sense material, as it leads to no difference in practical 
results and conclusions. All agreed that the Christian religion 
was engrafted upon the law, and entitled to protection as the 
basis of our morals and the strength of our government, but 
for reasons differing in terms and in words rather than in 
substance. Within the principle of the decision of Zhe People 
v. Ruggles, as thus interpreted and approved and made a part 
of the fundamental law of the land by the rejection of the pro- 
posed amendment, every act done maliciously, tending to bring 
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religion into contempt, may be punished at common law, and 
the Christian Sabbath, as one of the institutions of that religion, 
may be protected from desecration by such laws as the Legisla- 
ture, in their wisdom, may deem necessary to secure to the 
community the privilege of undisturbed worship, and to the 
day itself that outward respect and observance which may be 
deemed essential to the peace and good order of society, and to 
preserve religion and its ordinances from open reviling and 
contempt—and this not as a duty to God, but as a duty to 
society and to the State. Upon this ground the law in question 
could be sustained, for the Legislature are the sole judges of the 
acts proper to Be prohibited, with a view to the public peace, 
and as obstructing religious worship, and bringing into contempt 
the religious institutions of the people. 

But as a civil and political institution, the establishment and 
regulation of a Sabbath is within the just powers of the civil 
government. With us, the Sabbath, as a civil institution, is 
older than the government. The framers of the first Constitution 
found itin existence; they recognised it in their acts, and they 
did not abolish it, or alter it, or lessen its sanctions or the 
obligations of the people to observe it. But if this had not been 
so, the civil government might have established it. It is alaw 
of our nature that one day in seven must. be observed as a day 
of relaxation and refreshment, if not for public -worship. 
Experience has shown that the observance of one day in seven 
as a day of rest “is of admirable service to a state, considered 
merely as a civil institution.” (4 Bl. Com. 63.) We are so 
constituted, physically, that the precise portion of time indicated 
by the decalogue must be observed as a day of rest and relaxa- 
tion, and nature, in the punishment inflicted for a violation of 
our physical laws, adds her sanction to the positive law 
promulgated at Sinai. The stability of government, the welfare 
of the subject and the interests of society, have made it neces- 
sary that the day of rest observed by. the people of a nation 
should be uniform, and that its observayce should be to some 
extent compulsory, not by way of enforcing the conscience of 
those upon whom the law operates, but by way of protection 
to those who desire and are entitled to the day. The necessity 
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and value of the Sabbath is acknowledged by those not 
professing Christianity. In December, 1841, in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, an Israelite expressed his respect for the 
institution of the Lord’s day, and opposed a change of law 
which would deprive a class of children of the benefit of it; 
and in 1844, the consistory general of the Israelites, at Paris, 
decided to transfer the Sabbath of the Jews to Sunday. A 
similar disposition was manifested in Germany. (Baylee’s Hist. 
of Sab. 187.) As a civil institution, the selection of the day is 
at the option of the legislature ; but for a Christian people, it is 
highly fit and proper that the day observed should be that 
which is regarded as the Christian Sabbath, and it does not 
detract from the moral or legal sanction of the law of the State 
that it conforms to the law of God, as that law is recognised 
by the great majority of the people. In this State the Sabbath 
exists as a day of rest by the common law, and without the 
necessity of legislative action to establish it; and all that the 
Legislature attempt to do in the “Sabbath laws ” is to_regulate 
its observance. The body of the Constitution recognised Sunday 
as a day of rest, and an institution to be respected by not 
counting it as a part of the time allowed to the governor for 
examining bills submitted for his approval. A contract, the 
day of the performance of which falls on Sunday, must, in the 
case of instruments on which days of grace are allowed, be 
performed on the Saturday preceding, and in all other cases on 
Monday. (Salter v. Burt, 20 Wend. 205. Avery v. Stewart, 2 
Conn. R. 69.) Compulsory performance on the Sabbath can- 
not be required, but the law prescribes a substituted day. 
Redemption of land, the last day for which falls on Sunday, 
must be made the day before. (People v. Luther, 1 Wend. 42.) 
No judicial act can be performed on the Sabbath, except as 
allowed by statute, while ministerial acts not prohibited are not 
illegal. (Sayles v. Smith, 12 Wend. 57. Butler v. Kelsey, 15, 
John. 177. Field v. Park, 20 id. 140.) Work done on a 
Sunday cannot be recovered for, there being no pretence that 
the parties keep the last day of the week, and the work not 
being a work of necessity and charity. (Watts v. Van Ness, 1 
Hill, 76. Palmer v. City of New York, 2 Sand. 318. Smith v. 
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Wilcox, 19 Barb.581; S. C. 25 id. 341.) The Christian Sabbath 
is then one of the civil institutions of the State, and to which 
the business and duties of life are, by the common law, made 
to conform and adapt themselves. The same cannot be said 
of the Jewish Sabbath, or the day observed by the followers of 
any other religion. The respect paid to such days, other than 
that voluntarily paid by those observing them as days of wor- 
ship, is in obedience to positive law. There is no ground of 
complaint in the respect paid to the religious feeling of those 
who conscientiously observe the seventh rather than the first 
day of the week, as a day of rest, by the legislation upon that 
subject, and exempting them from certain “public duties and 
from the service of process on their Sabbath, and excepting 
them from the operation of certain other statutes regulating the 
observance of the first day of the week. (1 R. S. 675, § 70. 
Laws of 1847, ch. 849.) It is not an infringement of the right 
of conscience, or an interference with the free religious worship 
of others, that sabbatarians are exempted from the service of 
civil process and protected in the exercise of their religion on 
their Sabbath. Still less is it a violation of the rights of 
conscience of any that the Sabbath of the people, the day set 
apart by common consent and usage from the first settlement 
of the land asa day of rest, and recognised by the common 
law of the State as such, and expressly recognised in the Con- 
stitution as an existing institution, should be respected by the 
law-making power, and provision made to prevent its desecra- 
tion by interrupting the worship or interfering with the rights 
of conscience, in any way, of the public as a Christian people. 
The existence of the Sabbath day as a civil institution being 
conceded, as it must be, the right of the Legislature to control 
and regulate it and its observance is a necessary sequence. If 
precedents were necessary to establish the right to legislate 
upon the subject, they could be cited from the statutes and 
ordinances of every government really or nominally Christian, 

and from the earliest period. In England, as early as the reign 
of Athelstan, all merchandising on the Lord’s day was forbidden 
under severe penalties; and from that time very many statutes 
have been passed in different reigns regulating the keeping of 
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the Sabbath, prohibiting fairs and markets, the sale of goods, 
assemblies or concourse of the people for any sports and 
pastimes whatsoever, worldly labor, the opening of a house or 
room for public entertainment or amusement, the sale of beer; 
wine, spirits, etc., and other like acts on that day. There are 
other acts which are designed to compel attendance at church 
and religious worship, which would be prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of this State as infringements upon the right to the free 
exercise and enjoyment of religious profession and worship. 
But the acts referred to do not relate to religious profession or 
worship, but to the civjl obligations and duties of the subject. 
They have respect to his duties to the state, and not to God, 
and as such are within the proper limits of legislative power: 
There have been times in the history of the English govern- 
ment, when the day was greatly profaned, and ‘practices tolerated 
at court and throughout the realm, on theSabbath and on other 
days, which would meet at this time with little public favor 
either there or here. But these exceptional’instances do not 
detract from the force of the long series of acts of the British 
parliament, representing in legislation the sentiment of the 
British nation, as precedents and as a testimony in favor of the 
necéssity and propriety of a legislative regulation of the Sabbath. 
Our attention is called to the fact that James I. wrote.a “Book 
of Sports,” in which he declared that certain games and pastimes 
were lawful upon Sunday. The book was published in 1618; 
and by it he permitted the “ lawful recreations” named, “after 
the end of divine service ” on Sundays, “so as the same be had 
in due and convenient time, without impediment or neglect of 
divineservice.” The permission isthus qualified: “ But withall 
we doe here account still as prohibited all unlawfull games to be 
used on Sundayes only, as beare and bull baitings, interludes and 
at all times in the meaner sort of people prohibited, bowling.” 
(Baylee’s Hist. Sabbath, 157.) Lindenmuller’s theatre would 
have been prohibited even by King James’s Book of Sports. 
In most, if not all the States of the Union, laws have been 
passed against Sabbath-breaking, and prohibiting the prosecu- 
tion of secular pursuits upon that day ; and in none of the 
States, to my knowledge, except in California, have such laws 
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been held by the courts to be repugnant to the free exercise 
of religious profession and worship, or a violation of the 
rights of conscience, or an excess or abuse of the legislative 
power, while in most States the legislation has been upheld 
by the courts and sustained by well-reasoned and able opin- 
ions. (Updegraph v. The Commonwealth, 11S. & R. 894. Show v. 
State of Arkansas, 5 Eng. (Ark.) 259. Bloom v. Richards, 2 Ohio 
ft. 387. Warne v. Smith, 8 Conn. R.14. Johnston v. Com. 10 
Harris, 102. State v. Ambs, 20 Mis. 214. Story v. Elliot, 8 
Cowen, 27.) 

As the Sabbath is older than our State government, was a 
part of the laws of the colony, and its observance regulated 
by colonial laws, state legislation upon the subject of its ob- 
servance was almost coéval with the formation of the State 
government. If there were any doubt about the meaning of 
the Constitution securing freedom in religion, the contempo- 
raneous and continued acts of the Legislature under it would 
be very good evidence of the intent and understanding of its 
framers, and of the people who adopted it as their fundamental 
law. As early as 1788, travelling, work, labor and exposing 
of goods to sale on that day were prohibited. (2 Greeni. 89.) 
In 1789 the sale of spirituous liquors was prohibited (Andrews, 
467); and from that time statutes have been in force to pre- 
vent Sabbath desecration, and prohibiting acts upon that day 
which would be lawful on other days of the week. LEarly in 
the history of the State government, the objections taken to 
the act under consideration were taken before the council of 
revision, to an act to amend the act entitled, ‘‘ An act for sup- 
pressing immorality,” which undertook to regulate Sabbath 
observance, because the provisions as was claimed militated 
against the Constitution, by giving a preference to one class of 
Christians and oppressing others ; because it in some manner 
prescribed the mode of keeping the Sabbath ; and because it 
was expedient to impose obligations on the conscience of men 
in matters of opinion. The counsel, consisting of Governor 
Jay, Chief-Justice Lansing, and Judges Lewis and Benson, 
overruled the objections and held them not well taken. (AStreet’s 
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N. Y. Council of Rev. 422.) I have not access to the Califor- 
nia case referred to (Hx parte Newman, 9 Cal. 502), but with 
all respect for the court pronouncing the decision, as authority 
in this State, the opinion of the council of revision thus con- 
stituted, and deliberately pronounced, should outweigh it. If 
the court in California rest their decision upon a want of power 
in the Legislature to compel religious observances, I should not 
dissent from the position, and the only question would be whe- 
ther the act did thus trench on the inviolable rights of the 
citizen. If it merely restrained the people from secular pur- 
suits and from practices which the Legislature deemed hurtful 
to the morals and good order of society, it would not go be- 
yond the proper limits of legislation. The act complained of 
here compels no religious observance, and offences against it 
are punishable not as sins against God, but as injurious to and 
having a malignant influence on society. It rests upon the 
same foundation as a multitude of other laws upon our statute- 
book, such as those against gambling, lotteries, keeping disor- 
derly houses, polygamy, horse-racing, profane cursing and 
swearing, disturbance of religious meetings, selling of intox- 
icating liquor on election days within a given distance of the 
polls, ete. All these and many others do to some extent res- 
train the citizen and deprive him of some of his natural rights; 
but the Legislature have the right to prohibit acts injurious to 
the public and subversive of the government, or which tend 
to the destruction of the morals of the people and disturb the 
peace and good order of society. It is exclusively for the 
Legislature to determine what acts should be prohibited as dan- 
gerous to the community. The laws of every civilized State 
embrace a long list of offences which are such merely as mala 
prohibita, as distinguished from those which are mala in se. If 
the argument in behalf of the plaintiff in error is sound, I see 
no way in saving the class of mala prohibita. Give every one 
his natural rights, or what are claimed as natural rights, and 
the list of civil offences will be confined to those acts which 
are mala in se, and aman may go naked through the streets, 
establish houses of prostitution ad libitum and keep a faro-bank 
on every corner. This would be repugnant to every idea of a 
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civilized government. It is the right of the citizen to be pro- 
tected from offences against decency, and against acts which 
tend to corrupt the morals, and debase the moral sense of the 
community. Regarding the Sabbath as a civil institution, well 
established, it is the right of the citizen that it should be kept 
and observed in a way not inconsistent with its purpose and 
the necessity out of which it grew, as a day of rest, rather than 
as a day of riot and disorder, which would be effectually to 
overthrow it, and render it curse rather than a blessing. 
Woodward, J. in Johnston v. Com. (10 Harris, 102) says : 
“The right to rear a family with a becoming regard to the 
institutions of Christianity, and without compelling them to 
witness the hourly infractions of one of its fundamental laws ; 
the right to enjoy the peace and good order of society, and 
the increased securities of life and property which result from 
a decent observance of the Sabbath ; the right of the poor to 
rest from labor without diminution of wages ;” the right of 
beasts to the rest which nature calls for—are real, substantial 
rights, and as much the subject of governmental protection as 
any other right of person or property. But it is urged that it 
is the right of the citizen to regard the Sabbath as a day of 
recreation and amusement, rather than as a day of rest and 
religious worship, and that he has a right to act upon that be- 
lief and engage in innocent amusements and recreations. This 
position it is not necessary to gainsay. But who is to judge 
and decide what amusements and pastimes are innocent, as hav- 
ing no direct or indirect baneful influence upon community, as 
not in any way disturbing the peace and quiet of the public, 
as not unnecessarily interfering with the equally sacred rights 
of conscience of others? May not the Legislature, following 
the example of James I., which was cited to us as a pre- 
cedent, declare what recreations are lawful, and what are 
not lawful as tending to a breach of the peace or a corrup- 
tion of the morals of the people? That is not innocent 
~which may operate injuriously upon the morals of the old 
or young, which tends to interrupt the peaceable and quiet 
worship of the Sabbath, and which grievously offends the 
moral sense of the community, and thus tends to a breach 
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of the peace. It may well be that the Legislature, in its 
wisdom, thought that a theatre was eminently calculated to 
attract all classes, and the young especially, on a day when 
they were released from the confinement incident to the duties 
of the other days of the week, away from the house of wor- 
ship and other places of proper rest, relaxation and instruc- 
tion, and bring them under influence not tending to elevate 
their morals, and to subject them to temptation to other vices 
entirely inconsistent with the safety of society. The gather- 
ing of a crowd on a Sunday at a theatre, with its drinking- 
saloons, and its usual, if not necessary, facilities for and in- 
ducements to licentiousness and other kindred vices, the Legis- 
lature might well say was not consistent with the peace, good 
order and safety of the city. They might well be of the 
opinion that such a place would be “a nursery of vice, a 
school of preparation to qualify young men for the gallows 
and young women for the brothel.” But whatever the reasons 
may have been, it was a matter within the legislative discre- 
tion and power, and their will must stand as the reason of the 
law. 

We could not, if we would, review their discretion and sit 
in judgment upon the expediency of their acts. We cannot 
declare that innocent which they have adjudged baneful and 
have prohibited as such. The act in substance declares a Sun- 
day theatre to be a nuisance, and deals with it as such. The 
Constitution makes provision for this case by providing that 
the liberty of conscience secured by it “shall not be so con- 
strued as to excuse acts of licentiousness, or justify practices 
inconsistent with the peace and safety of the State.” The Legis- 
lature have declared that Sunday theatres are of this charac- 
ter, and come within the description of acts and practices which 
are not protected by the Constitution, and they are the sole 
judges. The act is clearly constitutional, as dealing with and 
having respect to the Sabbath asa civil and political institu- 
tion, and not affecting to interfere with religious belief or wor- 
ship, faith or practice. 

. It was conceded upon the argument that the Legislature 
could entirely suppress theatres and prohibit theatrical exhibi- 
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tions. This, I think, yields the whole argument, for as the 
whole includes all its parts and the greater includes the lesser, 
the power of total suppression includes the power of regula- 
tion and partial suppression. If they can determine what cir- 
cumstances justify a total prohibition, they can determine un- 
der what circumstances the exhibitions may be innocuous, and 
under what circumstances and at what times they may be bane- 
ful, so as to justify a prohibition. 

The other points made and argued are of less general impor- 
tance, as they only affect this particular case, and notwithstand- 
ing they were ably and ingeniously argued, I have been unable 
to appreciate the views taken by the learned counsel for the 
plaintiff in error. 

The law does not touch private property or impair its value. 
The possession and use of it, except for a single purpose and 
upon a given day, and the right to the possession and use, is 
as absolute to the plaintiff in error as it was the day before the 
passage of the law. The restraint upon the use of the pro- 
perty is incidental to the exercise of a power vested in the 
Legislature to legislate for the whole State. The ownership and 
enjoyment of property cannot. be absolute in the sense that 
incidentally the right may not be controlled or affected by pub- 
lic legislation. Public safety requires that powder-magazines 
should not be kept in a populous neighborhood; public health 
requires that certain trades and manufactures should not be 
carried on in crowded localities; public interest requires that 
certain callings should be exercised by a limited number of 
persons and at a limited number of places; and legislative pro- 
motion of these objects necessarily qualifies the absolute owner- 
ship of property to the extent that it prohibits the use of it in 
the manner and for the purpose deemed inconsistent with the 
public good, but that deprives no man of his property or im- 
pairs its legal value. The fact that the plaintiff in error leased 
the property with a view to its occupancy for the purpose of a 
Sunday theatre does not vary the question. He might have 
bought it for the same purpose, but that would by no means 
lessen the power of the Legislature, or give him an indefeasible 
right to use it for the purpose intended, or to establish or per- 
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petuate a public nuisance. The power of the Legislature can- 
not thus be crippled or taken from them. As lessee he is pro 
hac vice the owner. He took his lease as every man takes any 
estate, subject to the right of the legislature to control the use 
of it so far as the public safety requires. 

The contract with the performers, if one exists, for their ser- 
vices on the Sabbath, stands upon the same footing, and is also 
subject to another answer, to wit, that the contract for Sabbath 
work was void without the law of 1860. ( Smith v. Wilcox, 
Watts v. Van Ness, Palmer v. New York, supra.) The sove- 
reign power must, in many cases, prescribe the manner of exer- 
cising individual rights over property. The general good re- 
quires it, and to this extent the natural rights of individuals 
are surrendered. Every public regulation in a city does in 
some sense limit and restrict the absolute right of the indivi- 
dual owner of property. But this is not a legal injury. If 
compensation were wanted, it is found in the protection which 
the owner derives from the government, and perhaps from 
some other restraint upon his neighbor in the use of his pro- 
perty. It is not a destruction or-an appropriation of the pro- 
perty, and it is not within any constitutional inhibition. 
(Vanderbilt v. Adams, 7 Cowen, 349. People v. Walbridge, 6 id. 
512. Mayor &e. of New York vy. Miln, 11 Peters, 102. 3 Story’s 
Const. Law, 163.) 

The conviction was right and the judgment must be affirm- 
ed. 

The summary of the points established by this decision is as 
follows : 


Gustav LINDENMULLER, plaintiff in error, vs. THE PEOPLE, 
defendants in error. 


Every act done maliciously, tending to bring religion into contempt, may 
be punished at common law ; and the Christian Sabbath, as one of the insti- 
tutions of that religion, may be protected from desecration by such laws as 
the Legislature, in their wisdom, may deem necessary to secure to the com- 
munity the privilege of undisturbed worship, and to the day itself that out- 
ward respect and observance which may be deemed essential to the peace 
and good order of society and to preserve religion and its ordinances from 
open reviling and contempt. 
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Upon this ground the “‘ Act to preserve the public peace and order on the 
first day of the week, commonly called Sunday,” passed April 17, 1860, 
prohibiting exhibitions or dramatic performances on Sunday, éan be sus- 
tained ; the Legislature being the sole judges of the acts proper to be pro- 
hibited, with a view to the public peace, and as obstructing religious wor- 
ship, and bringing into contempt the religious institutions of the people. 

That act is clearly constitutional, as dealing with and having respect to 
the Sabbath as a civil and political institution, and not affecting to interfere 
with religious belief or worship, faith or practice. 

In the State of New York the Sabbath exists as a day of rest by the com- 
mon law, and without the necessity of legislative action to establish it; and 
all that the Legislature attempt to do in the “ Sabbath laws,” is to regulate 
its observance. 





Arr. V—THE MORAL ASPECTS OF THE PRESENT 
"STRUGGLE. 


THe United States are at this moment in the midst of a con- 
test which, for the magnitude of its proportions, and the mo- 
mentous character of its issues, is unsurpassed in the history 
of Christendom. We have ourselves not more than half 
waked up to an appreciation of its importance. It has already 
not only arrested the attention, but tasked the political sagacity, 
and seriously, if not vitally, affected the interests of the world. 
Foreign journals are declaring in the most confident terms, the 
utter impracticability of the task with which the government 
has charged itself, and, arrogantly pronouncing the great Ame- 
rican Republic already hopelessly destroyed, call upon us in 
the name of a professed humanity, to make peace at once with 
rebellion and save the effusion of blood and the waste of hun- 
dreds of millions of treasure. Nor can we disguise from our- 
selves the fact, however sanguine we may be, that history has 
on record no example of an insurrection comparable to this, 
either in extent of territory or apparent popular unanimity 
and resoluteness of purpose, that has ever been effectually 
quelled. The cost in blood has not been great thus far. But 
the expenditure of a million a day, the actual enlistment, on 
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the one side and the other, of more than half a million of 
men, armed to a great extent with the most recent improve- 
ments in offensive and defensive weapons, the suspension and 
utter derangement of business from one end of the land to the 
other, the possibility that foreign nations may presently em- 
broil themselves in the contest, the almost sure expectation of 
a bloody collision of arms to begin at any moment and end, 
God only can tell when and where, and the manifest probability 
of serious changes in the policy of the government, if not in 
the constitution of society, as the result of the war, combine 
to show us that the enterprise is one encompassed with diffi- 
culties and pregnant with most momentous consequences. It 
is a life and death-struggle of a mighty nation. 

It is a matter of comparatively small moment, as respects the 
result of this struggle, what opinions foreign nations entertain 
in regard to it. We have wasted altogether too much time 
and sensibility over the question, what will England think, and 
what will this or that interested English journal or flippant 
correspondent of the English press say of our proceedings? 
It is high time we were weaned. If we respect ourselves, 
foreign nations, petulant and jealous old England among the 
rest, will be compelled to respect us. They should be care- 
fully watched, and their designs promptly met if they show 
the slightest disposition to interfere. They should never be 
insulted by angry defiance, and all their rights should be re- 
ligiously respected. But it is not the opinion of European 
nations that is going to determine this contest. We have no- 
thing to expect from any of them, so long as it remains doubt- 
ful. If we fail, either in arms or statesmanship, be sure they 
will be against us. If we succeed, they will be for us, but it 
will then be of very little importance whether they are for us 
or not. The responsibility is ours. The merits of the cause 
and the course which duty demands of us we have to deter- 
mine for ourselves. If the cause be good, we must make it re- 
spected, and carry it through by such means as are within our. 
command. With acareful avoidance of every wrong measure, 
and a wise and liberal use of our abundant-resources; with a 
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single eye to the single end which is the best good of this 
great people, South and North, we have to depend under God 
solely upon our own rzght arm. 

But let it not be inferred that, even as an element of success, 
the intrinsic merit of the cause is a matter of indifference. We 
cannot afford to brave public opinion unless we can appeal from 
it to a better informed public opinion to arise in the future. 
Besides, ‘‘a decent respect to the opinions of mankind” has 
been recognised as due by this nation from the beginning. 
And for our own sakes and that of our posterity, for the re- 
spect we owe to our history, for the influence and standing we 
desire to maintain among the nations as a wise, upright and 
humane, as well as brave and strong people, above all, in view 
of our relations to the great King of kings, who, we must 
never forget, sitteth on the throne judging righteously, it be- 
comes us carefully to examine the wisdom and rectitude of so 
momentous an enterprise, and set the reasons which actuate us 
clearly before our own minds and those of our fellow-men. If 
this contest be, on our part, one of revenge, of ambition, of 
empty national pride, of seetional aggrandisement, or of self- 
interest ; if it be not a matter of high and sacred duty in the 
discharge of a responsibility solemnly imposed upon us by the 
authority of God and the claims of humanity, the “ fratricidal 
war,” as it is contemptuously called by some who wish no good 
to either party, is, it must be owned, as disgraceful to us as it 
might then be expected to prove futile and ruinous. 

It isnot our purpose at present to discuss at large the merits 
of the question at issue, but only to present a few of its most 
obvious moral features, thereby to strengthen the purposes and 
animate the hopes of the defenders of the right, and put our- 
selves and our associates on our guard against such misappre- 
hensions of the end to be aimed at, as might divert our efforts 
into a false channel. 

One of the first questions to be asked is, how came we into 
this contest? For more than three quarters of a century we 
have been a united people. The Union has been our boast 
South and North. Our fathers exerted their utmost wisdom 
to form and perfect it, and we had received it as our best na- 
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tional birthright from the Madisons, Masons, Pinckneys, Jays, 
Hamiltons, Shermans and Franklins of the revolutionary 
period. Ay, it had been committed to us, in his dying charge, 
as a trust for our posterity by the immortal Washington. 
Under it we had prospered and grown great as no other nation 
ever did. Our progress in all that.constitutes the prosperity of 
a people, intellectual, moral, and religious, as well as material, 
had been the admiration of the world. Even they who did 
not like us feared to interfere with our affairs or put them- 
selves in the way of our rapid and almost irresistible advance- 
ment. Nowhere in the world was there such universal com- 
fort, such general intelligence, such scope for the exercise of 
all sorts of talent, such unmolested enjoyment of religious 
privileges. We had our political squabbles, but they were 
soon settled, and in all parts of the country, South and North, 
the great mass of the people, Whig or Democrat, Federalist or 
Republican, felt in their hearts that under any administration 
the privileges to be enjoyed far surpassed the burdens and 
grievances to be endured. 

It lies upon the face of the recent outbreak that it had its 
origin exclusively among the population of the Southern 
States. Not that the people of those States are all involved 
in it, much less responsible for its occurrence; but it originated 
among them. The North had its supposed grievances, and at 
times had smarted keenly under them. Its hardy and indus- 
trious population, dependent on their own’efforts and accus- 
tomed to form their own judgments, felt that their rights were 
trifled with and their moral and religious ‘sentiments abused 
by the ever-restless, arrogant, and aspiring leaders of Southern 
opinion and policy. Southern politicians had monopolized a 
large share of the offices, and, by dexterous management with 
Northern parties, had controlled disadvantageously to the most 
substantial interests of the North, the policy of the country. 
But the North had sought its redress, not in revolution, nor 
even in threats of dismemberment, but through the legiti- 
mate channels of the press, the ballot-box, and the legislative . 
arena. And it is worthy of note, that whenever the attempt 
has been made to fix on any portion of that section the charge 
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of disunion sentiments or purposes, it has been necessary to 
have recourse to ambiguous expressions uttered in the heat of 
some party contest years ago, as far back as the Hartford Con- 
vention or the Annexation of Texas. The North has had its 
faults, no doubt. It may have contributed its full share to the 
causes of the present deplorable rupture. But it cannot be 
disputed, and history will affirm it with an unwavering deci- 
sion, that the North as a body has always been firmly loyal 
to the American Union. 

In looking for the causes which have brought so large a por- 
tion of the Southern people to the position they have assumed, 
we must go back to a very early period of our country’s his- 
tory. The present posture of affairs is not a mere matter of 
accident; it is the result of no transient and easily avoidable 
influences. The seeds of the mischief lay deeply imbedded in 
the very soil on which our institutions were erected. We may 
wonder that Divine Providence should have permitted it—but 
so itis. The evil egg was deposited in the very flower of the 
nation’s prime, and was sure from the beginning to break out 
into a consuming worm in the summer and fruitage of its 
prosperous maturity. We need not undertake to unravel the 
vast net-work of causes which have acted and reiicted upon 
each other during three quarters of a century. The intricate 
lock has too many permutations and combinations to enable 
us to fix the exact numbers corresponding to the last move- 
ment of the bolts. But we may perhaps furnish from the ob- 
vious history of the country one or two master-keys, which, 
with slight adjustments, may serve for the most practical pur- 
poses. 

The root of the difficulty is not to be found in an opposition 
of interests. The interests of the South are scarcely more at 
variance with those of the North than are those of the East 
with those of the West. Individual States, lying side by side, 
have a certain diversity of interest, and may be rivals with 
each other in determining the industrial policy of the country. 
The mine and the factory, the field and the ocean, the mart 
and the plantation have no doubt their particular facilities and 
opportunities, and in particular cases the advantage ef the one 
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operates to the disadvantage of the other. But on the whole 
it may be affirmed with confidence, that what is for the inter- 
est of the South is likewise for that of the North and West. 
There never was a great people better adapted in this respect 
to play into the hands of each other, and to flourish by free in- 
terchange and codperation. If the South were to become in- 
dependent to-day, they would be obliged for their own sakes 
to form relations either with the North or some foreign coun- 
try requiring equal if not greater concessions than those they 
have been accustomed to make in the national Union. 

Nor is the source of the rupture to be looked for, as some 
have foolishly pretended, in a difference of race. In fact there 
is no such difference of race. All over the land, it is true, 
there is a mixture of elementg; and every nation of the earth, 
Jew and Gentile, Celt and Teuton, Anglo-Saxon and Latin, 
have contributed their quota. The South may have a few 
more of the Scotch-Irish, and the North of the more aborigi- 
nal race of the Green Isle; the South more of the descendants 
of the Cavaliers, and the North of those of the Puritans. But 
with different proportions in the mixture, both communities 
are of the same stock or stocks. Indeed, not a few of those 
who are now most loud-mouthed in their clamor for Southern 
rights and Southern honor are themselves either emigrants 
from the Northern States or of Northern origin through one 
or both parents. As was beautifully said by one of the no- 
blest and most chivalrous Southrons of them all, himself of 
Northern birth: ‘‘The sons of New England are found in 
every State of the broad Republic. In the East, the South, 
and the unbounded West their blood mingles freely with every 
kindred current. In the veins of our children flow Northern 
and Southern blood ; how shall it be separated ?” This process 
of mingling and commingling has been going on through our 
entire history, and at the present moment there are few North- 
erners or Southerners who have not relatives either by blood 
or affinity in the other section of the country. 

Nor again is the cause to be looked for in a difference of 
political or religious institutions. The governments of these 
States were all founded on the same Republican basis; and 
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the same general ideas lie at the foundation of all their consti- 
tutions and laws. If we except the single State of Louisiana, 
every one of them, old and new, are on the same old platform 
of the common law of England. In the sphere of religion we 
have precisely the same denominations, and till recently have 
claimed connection with the same national churches. With 
few exceptions, we are all Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
and Congregationalists or Presbyterians. And the funda- 
mental ideas of our worship, doctrine, and discipline present 
no marks of difference by which one section could be distin- 
guished from the other. 

Nor again has there been; on the part of the North, any such 
alienation of feeling as to justify the notion that the two sec- 
tions might not live together in national harmony. No doubt 
there has been gaining ground at the South, for a considerable 
time, a hostile feeling. And at the North, it must be owned, 
there has been from the beginning, a deep-seated and almost 
universal disapproval of certain features of Southern society. 
But that the feeling has ever, in the great body of the North- 
ern people, transcended the bounds of a friendly difference of 
opinion, or been the occasion of personal animosities towards 
the people of the South in general, we confidently deny. In- 
deed, if we are not mistaken in our observation, there has pre- 
vailed among us, to a great extent, a sentiment of partiality, 
so that in almost any company, the introduction of your friend 
as a gentleman or lady from the South, has been the passport 
to peculiar attentions. 

We have alluded to “certain features of Southern society.” 
But this is no time to talk gingerly or resort to euphuistic 
and indirect phraseg The root and mother of this whole diffi- 
culty, the subject matter of it and the pre-disposing cause, is 
SLAVERY. It has developed traits of character in the South- 
ern population, which alone could have made such a result 
possible.* It has brought about what we are compelled to 
admit has been and is an irrepressible conflict. Many of us 





4 * The opinions above expressed are fortified by that of that shrewd and philo- 
sophical observer of our country, De Tocqueville, uttered a quarter of a century 
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would fain have repressed it. We were willing to make all 
sorts of concessions, consistent with the plainest duty, in order 
to repress it. But it has proved itself too strong for the most 
powerful and determined pacificators. 

This strange anomaly in our free institutions has had a home 
among them from the very beginning. Our fathers treated it 
as an existing fact, and as such, protected its interests, but 
regarding it as an anomaly, and expecting it to be but tempo- 
rary, made little or no calculation fer the contingency of its 
permanence. Jefferson’s views on the subject are well known; 
so are Madison’s, the father, if any one might be called such, 
of the Federal Constitution. The very words slave and slavery 
were excluded from the instrument, because the thing itself 
was not expected to continue. But, in the providence of God, 
and by the working of unforeseen causes, the event has been 
just the opposite of the expectation. Slavery, which soon 
died out in the Northern States, has taken deep root in the 
South, and grown to vast proportions. It has been elevated 
to the dignity of an cnstitution, and, from being regarded as an 
unavoidable evil, has come to be landed as the true basis of 
the best possible form of society. It has formed and governed 
the habits of thought, and fixed, in a great measure, the rela- 
tive social standing of the people. It has assumed to be the 
ruling interest of the South, to which all others must consent 
to be subordinate. It has put rigid restrictions on the expres- 
sion of opinion and the circulation of literature. It has as- 
sailed with fierce denunciations and epithets of contempt who- 
ever has dared question either its authority or its excellence. 





ago. ‘The dangers which threaten the American Union,” he says, “do not ori- 
ginate in diversity of interests or opinions, but in the various characters and pas- 
sions of the Americans. The men who inhabit the vast territory of the United 
States are almost all the issue of a common stock, but the effects of climate, and 
more especially of slavery, have gradually introduced very striking differences 
between the British settler of the Southern States and the British settler of the 
North. In Europe it is generally believed that slavery has rendered the interests 
of one part contrary to those of another part; but I by no means remarked this 
to be the case. Slavery has not created interests in the South contrary to those of 
the North, but it has modified the character and changed the habits of the natives 
of the South.” 
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It has expelled Southern men from their homes for opposition 
to its assumed prerogatives. It has demanded recognition by 
the Northern people, not as a local but a national institution. 
It has aspired to rule, and to a surprising extent has succeeded 
in ruling the policy of the nation. It has even bound itself 
by an awful oath never to suffer a man opposed to its preten- 
sions to occupy the chair of President of the United States of 
America. 

We state these things simply as matters of fact, and not for 
the purpose of throwing reproach upon an entire community. 
We would not be unjust, even amidst the fearful evils which 
have recently been precipitated upon us. No person has a 
higher esteem for a very large portion of the people of the 
Southern States. Nowhere do we find men more honorable 
and religious—nowhere women more pure, refined, beneficent, 
and self-sacrificing. And as respects the unfortunate and 
dependent race whose relations are the occasion of ‘this colli- 
sion, we believe few Northern men or women would have half 
the patience with them, or bestow upon them half the self- 
sacrificing attentions, sick or well, living or dying, which not a 
few of them now receive from those who claim to hold them 
under the laws in the character of property. Indeed, with all 
the abuses to which the system is manifestly liable, and the 
immense irresponsible power which it puts into individual 
hands, we think it creditable to the Southern people, as a body, 
that the race is so well cared for as it is, and so few aggravated 
wrongs are actually suffered. Nor with all our deep convic- 
tions of the intrinsic evil of the system, social, moral, and 
religious, as well as political, would we cast indiscriminate 
censure upon the Southern people for its existence among 
them, or demand, eyen as a moral obligation, its immediate and 
unconditional abolition. It is a question no doubt encompassed 
with difficulties, and, for ourselves, we are quite disposed to 
leave to them the responsibility. 

But while we say this, and would urge it as we have ever 
done on the consideration of the North, we must affirm with 
equal emphasis, that the North is not, on any right view of the 
case, to be blamed for entertaining and expressing a deep seat- 
ed and irreconcilable aversion to the system of slavery. That 
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aversion has been ingrained in the very texture of their insti- 
tutions and education. Many of them, and we think justly, 
regard their favorite doctrine of liberiy and equality—the doc- 
trine which stands emblazoned on the very front of the De- 
claration of Independence—as just as applicable to men of a 
dark skin as those of a white one. Their fathers abolished 
slavery, not because it was unprofitable, but because they be- 
lieved it incompatible with the principles of liberty, political 
and religious. They regard it, with a few exceptions, as an 
enormous evil. This is not the opinion only of a few wild 
fanatics. The mildest, coolest, most considerate and thought- 
ful men, accustomed to judge deliberately and look on all sides 
of a subject, have long since been settled in that conclusion. 
This doctrine, held as we have said by the fathers of the Re- 
public, was till recently that of three fourths of the wisest men 
in the Southern States. Witness the resolutions of the Presby- 
terian Church in 1818, passed with the concurrence of the great 
body of the Southern members. No large assembly of Christ- 
ians has passed as decisive resolutions in recent times. “I 
am not very old,” said a distinguished member of the Missis- 
sippi bar a few months since, “and yet I can remember when 
intelligent men at the South not only doubted whether slavery 
were right, but there was a general feeling that it ought ulti- 
mately to be abolished. This feeling in Kentucky and Vir- 
ginia in 1832-33, almost culminated into emancipation, and 
even in this State the Supreme Court decided that it was an 
unnatural and unjust relation, and that all presumptions should 
be indulged against it."* If the South has got new light re- 
cently, it cannot be deemed an oflence that the North, seeing 
no reason to change their opinions, should still insist upon the 
lessons which the South itself formerly taught them. Till it 
can be shown at least that the system is compatible with as 
much intellectual improvement as the race or individuals in it, 
are capable of; till the law of marriage, and the sacred com- 
mand of the Saviour, ‘‘ What God hath joined together let not 
man put asunder,” shall cease to be a nullity in the case of 





* Speech of Wm. C. Smedes, Esq., Vicksburgh, Oct. 1860. 
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four millions of human beings made in God’s image, thinking 
men out of the immediate influence of the system will not be 
likely to regard it otherwise than as an enormous evil. And 
not merely because we are members of the same body politic, 
but because we are of a common human family, most men will 
be likely to regard themselves as under obligations both to God 
and man, to speak out freely their opinions on the subject, and 
use their utmost influence to change the opposite opinions of 
their Southern neighbors. 

It is no part of our present design to discuss the merits of 
the slavery question. We wish only to show how it lies 
among the leading causes of the existing rupture. It was not 

~ in the nature of things that the North should yield, while they 
had strength to resist, to the new claims of the South in behalf 
of this system. To all the guarantees of the Constitution, the 
South was, no doubt, entitled. The great body of the North, 
a few radical men only excepted, constantly declared them to 
beso. They acquiesced while territory after territory, pur- 
chased with the money, or won by the arms of the whole 
Union, had been given over to slavery. They joined the 
South in passing what were called the compromises of 1850, 
affording new guarantees against the escape of slaves, and 
which at the time all parties said should bea finality. But 
when they saw claim after claim preferred successfully, and 
the old compromise, which secured the Northern territories to 
freedom, sweptrecklessly away ; when the doctrine was assert- 
ed and on the point to be enforced, that the Constitution itself, 
proprio vigore, carries the offensive system into every territory 
of the country; nay, that on the principles of natural right, 
slavery is the rule and freedom only the exception, they could 
not, without stultifying themselves and consenting to be bound 
hand and foot to the car of slavery, refrain from vigorous moral 
and political resistance. 

Had the new doctrines been confined to the political arena, 
the case would have been less aggravated. But they had 
taken deep root in the Church; and ministers of the Gospel, 
as if to prove, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that they had 
freed themselves from the scruples entertained by their fathers, 
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ran great lengths before the more sober civilians, proving out 
of the Bible, the excellence of the cherished institution, and 
denouncing as infidels every man who presumed to call it in 
question. It was thus that the New School Presbyterian As- 
sembly was ruptured. And the ground recently taken by Dr. 
Palmer, of New Orleans, of the Old School, does but give a 
public voice to what not a few of his brethren are well known 
at this moment to maintain. What would the Assembly of 
1818 have said to such language as the following: “ A nation 
often has a character as well-defined and intense as that of the 
individual. However derived, this individuality of character 
alone makes any people truly historic, competent to work out 
its own specific mission, and to become a factor in the world’s 
progress. The particular trust assigned to such a people be- 
comes the pledge of the divine protection, and their fidelity to 
it determines the fate by which it is finally overtaken. . If 
then the South is such a people, what, at this juncture, is their 
providential trust? I answer, that it is to conserve and to per- 
petuate the institution of domestic slavery as now existing.” The 
italics are his own, as we extract the passage from his printed 
sermon now lying before us; to conserve and to perpetuate the 
institution of domestic slavery as now existing/ And again, 
he says: “* Without determining the question of duty for fu- 
ture generations, I simply say that, for us, as now situated, the 
duty is plain, of conserving and transmitting the system of 
slavery, with the freest scope for its national development and ex- 
lension.” 

Could the freemen of the North, brought up in the doctrine 
expressed by the General Assemby of 1818, consent to be si- 
lent under such startling assertions? Could the Church, for 
the sake of union and good-fellowship, consent to hold her 
peace? Could she continue to give letters of recommenda- 
tion indiscriminately, and that for the occupation of Northern 
pulpits and theological professorships, with such doctrines 
boldly maintained in her midst, aid say nothing about the 
matter ? 

The North was bound by the most sacred obligations, both 
to discuss the question freely in the moral and religious arena, 
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and debate and resist the new claim in the department of pol- 
ities. No doubt, some have been intemperate and discourt- 
eous in their manner of discussion. With that we have been 
ourselves sufficiently disgusted. But that is only what occurs 
on all subjects exciting in a high degree the public mind. We 
are amazed, or should be, if any thing could amaze us from 
that quarter, to hear such a man as Bishop Eliot laying the 
chief stress, in his assertion of Southern grievances, on the 
fact that Northern newspapers, pamphlets, lecture-rooms, pul- 
pits, senate-chambers, etc., in common with those of Europe, 
have “systematically” “slandered and traduced,” “as incompati- 
ble with civilization and Christianity,” the institution of slave- 
ry. We have always been accustomed to believe an institution 
which would not bear to be discussed roughly, could not have 
in it much inherent goodness or strength. And yet, if we 
have rightly judged, the North, as a body, have never been 
disposed to discuss the question of slavery in a particularly 
bold manner. We venture to say, the question cannot be 
named, involving as high moral and religious considerations, 
which has been handled as cautiously and almost nervously, 
if we except the discussions of the abolition party, as the ques- 
tion of slavery. And, as to political movements, although, 
of course, every party will be likely to see most vividly its 
own grievances, we think it may be asserted without reasona- 
ble question, that by far the majority of Northern men, in all 
parties, up to the moment of the present outbreak, and never 
more so than at that moment, were agreed in giving to the 
South every right which they believed could be claimed by 
them under the Federal Constitution. While, therefore, we as- 
sert, as before, that slavery is the grand predisposing cause of 
the existing rupture, we cannot regard it, or the course which 
has been pursued in respect to it, as in the slightest degree a 
justifying cause. Nor do we believe such a result as we 
now witness could have been brought about, but for the work- 
ing of another cause, which has made use of this as its most 
effective instrument. 

That cause, to which we now call special attention, is the 
unscrupulous ambition of political partisans. There is the 
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most satisfactory reason to believe that, for more than thirty 
years, there has existed, in some parts of the South, a deep- 
laid plot to dismember the National Union. Its first open de 
monstration was in the famous Nullification movement, which 
culminated and was defeated in its plains in the spring of 1833, 
and which took that shape, partly because the people were not 
prepared for open and avowed rebellion, and partly because 
Mr. Calhoun was not yet willing to forego his hopes of attain- 
ing to the Presidency of the United States. We well remem- 
ber listening to a conversation, during the spring of that year, 
between a Southern gentleman of some political, distinction, 
and one of the largest manufacturers of the city of Boston. 
After discussing, for some time, the then recent Nullification 
excitement, and the bearing of Mr. Clay’s Compromise Bill, 
which had so modified the Tariff as to pacify the Nullifiers, 
the Southern gentleman observed: “ After all, sir, you have 
not got hold of the secret of the difficulty. It is not the Tariff 
that these men are concerned about. It is the separation of 
the Union. I know them all,” said he, mentioning names 
then perfectly familiar to the public ear; ‘‘they are my friends, 
and they are good fellows; but they have got it into their 
heads it would be a good thing to have a Southern Republic, 
and they mean to bring it about.” The old dream of a Con- 
federacy or Republic inclosing in its circuit the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and possessing the mouths of all the principal rivers, 
which they imagined would give them the key of power and 
prosperity—the dream which is supposed to have turned the 
head of Aaron Burr, and almost brought that head to the gal- 
lows—was even then stirring in the ambitious brains of South- 
ern aspirants. The plot was at that time confined chiefly to 
South Carolina and Virginia, in the development of which the 
South Carolinians acted openly, and the Virginians, standing 
in fear of the immense loyal majority among the citizens of 
that State, sympathized and assisted beneath a cover. 

This disunion project, it is well known, South Carolina has 
never relinquished. She has lost no opportunity of gaining 
partisans, or making movements for its accomplishment. In 
1850, she actually passed an ordinance of secession, but re- 
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pealed it because a new compromise prevented other States 
from following her example. And it serves to identify her 
last and successful effort with the first, that Mr. Rhett, immedi- 
ately after the act of secession, last December, declared in the 
Convention: “ We have only accomplished what our fathers 
taught us to do, thirty years ago.” 

In the first effort, the question of slavery seems to have per- 
formed no prominent part, except through the traits of charac- 
ter which the system had contributed to form. In the Partisan 
Leader, a work of fiction, said to have been written in 1836, 
by a professor in a Virginia institution, and a friend of Mr. 
Calhoun, in which, with one or two exceptions, the whole plan 
according to which the leaders of the rebellion now in arms 
are actually working, is detailed with a startling accuracy, 
almost forcing you to the belief that, instead of twenty-five 
years, its origin must have been within the last six months— 
no account whatsoever is taken of the subject of slavery. But 
this was only at the beginning. KH was soon perceived by dis- 
cerning eyes, where lay the true strength of sectional partisan- 
ship. Mr. Benton, in an address to which we listened five 
years ago, marked the precise date of the change in the dis- 
union tactics. After describing in an eloquent manner the 
perilous position in which Mr. Calhoun found himself, when 
the Proclamation of General Jackson and thepassage of the 
Force Bill, so nobly sustained by Mr. Webster in oblivion of 
all party differences, brought him suddenly to a stand, went 
on to relate, that, no sooner did the nullification leader find 
himself released from his dilemma, as he did by the passage of 
Mr. Clay’s compromise bill, than he proceeded to address a 
letter to his political friends, in which he assured them it was, 
in his judgment, quite futile to attempt further to make a unit 
of the South on the question of the Tariff. They must adopt 
another, and he indicated, for that purpose, the question of 
slavery. Mr. Clay, said Mr. Benton, saw the letter, and taking 
alarm, wrote to Madison on the subject. And Madison replied 
that he had seen the letter, and augured from it nothing but 
mischief. Then and there, continued the veteran Democratic 
Senator, commenced a series of measures still in progress, hav- 
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ing in view the sectional unity of the South on the basis’ of 
that question—such as the employment of the press, the send- 
ing forth of lecturers or stump-orators, and the series of South- 
ern conventions. Abolitionism, he added, made its appear- 
ance in the North just about the same time, and every extrava- 
gant thing that was said from pulpit or press, was carefully 
gathered up and reproduced in the South to make the people 
feel that the North were their enemies. 

We have already expressed the opinion that there is and has — 
been no prevailing animosity in the Northern mind towards 
the people of the South. The dislike and disapproval of 
slavery has never taken that shape, except sporadically, or in 
the heat of controversy. But we cannot say the same on the 
other hand. Left to themselves, we believe the Southern peo- 
ple would be generous and friendly. But under the influence 
of inflammatory demagogues, having for their object to “fire 
the Southern heart,” animosity and prejudice have sometimes 
been excited to an astonishing pitch. We find an illustration 
of this as far back as 1838, in the Memoir of Hon. S. 8. Pren- 
tiss, a man eminently devoted to every true and honorable 
interest of the South, while he never narrowed his mind to the 
exclusion of any section of his country from his generous 
patriotism. At a public dinner at Vicksburgh, to which he had 
been invited just after his return froma visit to the North, we 
find him speaking as follows: “It is the fashionable cant of 
the day to denounce the Whig party in the South, in the most 
unqualified terms, as leagued with the Abolitionists, traitors to 
their own interests, enemies to their own institutions, and with 
other such like phrases. Southern Democracy, it seems, con- 
sists in a general abuse of the rest of the Union, a denial of 
the existence of any common interest with the North, and a 
bitter denunciation of every man who has the independence to 
refuse to assent to these strange dogmas. Indeed, to such an 
extent is this brotherly hatred now carried by some, that a 
man cannot exchange ordinary courtesies or civilities with his 
fellow-citizens of the North, without rendering himself obnox- 
ious to the charge of being an enemy to the South.” Then, 
speaking of courtesies recently received by. him during his 
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Northern visit, and which were offered, as he affirms, “chiefly 
as an expression of good feeling towards the State” he repre- 
sented, he adds: ‘Yet have I been*most bitterly abused for 
responding to these courtesies, for daring to break bread and 
eat salt with our Northern brethren, and, especially, for so far 
violating Southern policy as to have wickedly visited the cra- 
dle of liberty, and most sacrilegiously entered Faneuil Hall.” 
Thus it is, that, for a long series of years, the Southern 
- mind has been poisoned. At every Presidential election the 
elements of the poison have been spread abroad most indus- 
triously ; and Southern demagogues have then enjoyed the aid 
of Northern slanderers, who have shown no scruple in malign. 
ing the people of their own section. Thus has the mind of 
the South been prepared to acquiesce in almost any project, 
however desperate, which might promise to rid them of the 
power and influence of their hated neighbors. And thus have 
the people of the South been prepared to drink in, as if it 
were gospel, the infamous slander of Beauregard’s proclama- 
tion, or the scarcely less infamous and false resolutions offered 
by Mr. Cobb in the recent Congress at Montgomery as the 
basis of a recommendation of a day of fasting and prayer. 
Meanwhile, the plans of the conspirators were greatly fa- 
vored, in the progress of events, by the vast increase of the 
cotton interest, which had become a necessity, not to a single 
country only, but to the world, and by the immensely en- 
hanced value of slave property, as inseparably connected with 
its American culture. It was believed that cotton, and slavery 
as inseparable from cotton, might claim successfully to be the 
ruler of the world. The old dream of a confederacy or empire 
around the Gulf now assumed hues as gorgeous as those which 
once emblazoned the ‘‘ Peacock Throne,” and the gorgeous 
WEst, instead of the “‘ gorgeous Hast,” was expected soon to 
‘shower on her kings barbaric pearls and gold.” Texas had 
been secured to slavery, with four new States to be carved out 
of it as soon as they could be settled; and /illibustering expe- 
ditions to Mexico and Central America, sustained by South- 
ern men and only nominally interfered with by a Southern 
Cabinet, were expected soon to extend the area of dominion to 
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indefinite limits. The redpening of the slave-trade was in- 
deed a necessary adjunct of the scheme, and that must be ap- 
proached cautiously, since the sentiment of the South was not 
yet ripe for its adoption and the sentiment of the North and 
the world was utterly abhorrent to it. But tentative opinions 
“had been put forth again and again bearing in that direction, 
and tentative expeditions had been fitted out and put in oper- 
ation not unsuccessfully. A prominent politician of one of the 
Southern States, on retiring from office a few years ago, de- 
clared to his fellow-citizens, in the most emphatic terms, that, 
in his judgment, the redpening of that traffic was absolutely 
essential to the occupation of new territory and the multipli- 
cation of Slave States; and that, though he was not prepared 
to advise the measure, the South must understand they had 
no alternative between its adoption and resting content with 
their existing boundaries. There is not, we think, the slightest 
doubt that, could Southern politicians have retained the gene- 
ral Government one or two terms more, the slave-trade would 
have been opened, and slave-ships, protected by American ffi- 
gates, traversed the ocean with their human freight in defiance 
of the world. 

Could this have been accomplished, and the Government 
secured permanently in the hands of Southern men, could 
Kansas have been gained to slavery, the Dred Scott Decision 
been acquiesced in as a finality, liberty obtained to carry 
slaves in transitu into any and all of the States, all restrictions 
upon slave extension removed from existing territories, or 
even from those below what was regarded as the line of pro- 
fitable slave labor, and the Breckinridge clause of the Critten- 
den Compromise relating to future territory made the perma- 
nent law, there were those among them who, no doubt, would 
have been willing to let the Union remain unbroken, or at 
least try the experiment of pursuing their favorite plans a lit- 
tle longer under its banner. But failing in this, the resolution 
had been taken long ago, and had waited only for its oppor- 
tunity, and for the pretext which should bring a sufficient por- 
tion of the Southern people to its support, to tear down the 


pillars of the Republic. 
47 
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With these views and these extravagant hopes and des- 
perate plans, the slave power, as it has been justly called, be- 
came, in the hands of the conspirators and those who sup- 
ported them, fierce, insolent, defiant, and often violent to the 
utter contempt of law and principle. You could not approach, 
it or make the slightest rustle of opposition without awakening 
a hiss, nor put yourself in the way of its designs without feel- 
ing a poisonous fang. Even the old friends and defenders of 
the South, those who had borne the brunt of Abolitionism at 
the North for a quarter of a century, found themselves among 
the objects of its fierce denunciations hardly less than the Gar- 
risons, Phillipses, and Lovejoys, whom they had strenuously 
opposed. 

But we must hasten on to the closing acts of the terrible 
drama. After a long struggle in Congress, through the press, 
and at the polls in successive Presidential campaigns; after 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which startled the best 
friends of the South and upset all their notions of Southern 
honor and good faith, and the fierce battle for liberty on the 
one hand and slavery on the other in the territory of Kansas, 
resulting, fortunately for the world, in the triumph of free in- 
stitutions—the success of the Republican party in the election 
of Lincoln was accepted as the ripe occasion for breaking out 
into open rebellion. We need not detail the series of mea- 
sures which are yet but too fresh in the memory of American 
citizens. The fiction of secession we are constrained to believe 
was but a pretext to beguile unwary but scrupulous souls. 
The repeated declaration that separation was to be a peaceable 
measure, and that all the South wanted was to be let alone, was 
but a convenient cover to a policy which the leaders in it must 
have known would lead sooner or later to blood. But the net 
had been carefully woven round the limbs of the nation, North 
as well as South; and the secret machinations of a band of 
sworn desperadoes distributed through the country, the com- 
plicity of members of two successive Presidential Cabinets, 
who had destroyed the defences of the country or transferred 
them to the custody or within reach of the seizure of the lead- 
ers of rebellion, the distribution in all the offices of the Gov- 
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ernment of men known to sympathize with the intended 
movement, and already prepared by accepting the pestilent 
heresy of secession to absolve themselves from the obligations 
of their sacred oaths, the thorough organization of the whole 
conspiracy and the maturity of its plans, seemed to make them 
sure of securing their victim. In the excitement of the hour, 
the Gulf States were first precipitated into rebellion with no 
fair opportunity for the expression of public opinion, and, 
forthwith, an armed resistance was prepared, and armed ag- 
gression on the property and fortifications of the United States 
initiated the measure of WAR. 

We all remember, but too well, the fearful days and months 
of the winter of 1860-61, when a great nation lay prostrate 
and powerless, completely paralysed with astonishment, or 
etherized with the delusive cry of compromise and no coercion, 
while a REBELLION more foul, and a CONSPIRACY more desper- 
ate and malignant than that of Catiline was fingering at its 
throat, and pricking with its poisoned dagger at its jugular vein. 
American citizens can never forget the strange and utterly un- 
paralleled sensations of those black months. Should they live 
fifty years, they will ever haunt them at times in their night- 
mare dreams. We were like men astounded by the fearful 
throes of a startling earthquake. The very ground we trod 
trembled beneath our feet, and the key-stone of the great arch 
of our government shook and swayed, threatening to crush us. 

It has been said there was no design on the part of the re- 
bellious States beyond their own independence. But we know 
better than that. The utter dissolution of the existing nation, 
that a new one might be constructed out of its most available 
fragments, was among their plainly avowed purposes. Says 
Hon. Robert H. Smith, of Alabama, in a speech, delivered at 
Mobile in March last: “I earnestly hope that, not only will the 
kindred States join us, but abide in confidence thatsome of the 
great North-Western States, watered by the Mississippi, will 
be drawn by the strong current of that mighty river and by 
the laws of trade, to swell the number and power of this Con- 
federation, and that we shall receive them on such terms of 
their organic law as we ourselves may prescribe ; and in doing 
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80, GRASP THE POWER OF EMPIRE ON THIS CONTINENT, and 
announce to the startled North that it has reached its western 
limit, and must spread, if spread it can, towards the frozen sea. 
As sure as the Mississippi flows towards the Gulf, and bears on 
its bosom the great commerce of the West, and as sure as we 
are consumers of western products, and our Tariff will be lower 
than that of the United States, so sure will the trouble be not to 
have the West with us, but to keep it from us. The only es- 
cape from it is, by their government’s adopting our system of 
low duties, or by New York’s cutting loose from New England 
and spreading its gates of commerce wide to free trade. The 
political economist knows it, the merchant knows it, and the 
Black Republican statesman now feels it and stands appalled 
at the ruin he has done.” 

There is no need of mistaking. such an announcement. 
What the sympathies of neighboring States, and the urgency of 
interest could not effect, was to be made necessary by unfriend- 
ly legislation. It is well known that New York City was ex- 
pected, either to join the Confederacy, or to unite its fortunes 
with it by separating from the State and becoming a free city. 
And, as for Washington, though it has been denied that there 
was any intention at the outset to seize that, it is very well 
known that Mr. Wise, five years ago, declared his readiness to 
head a party for that purpose in case Fremont should be 
elected, and that Mr. Walker, the Secretary of War of the so- 
called Confederacy, declared openly, just after the taking of 
Fort Sumter, that it would be accomplished in a few weeks. 

What then was the plain and obvious posture of affairs ? 
The United States had before them the single alternative of 
WAR or RUIN. This is, in our judgment, as certain as any 
problem in mathematics. The rebel States were actually at 
war all winter, while they were crying peace. The seizures 
and other acts of violence which they committed, not even the 
most unscrupulous of their partisans could have justified to 
themselves for a moment, on any other supposition. And while 
our government hesitated and talked of compromise and doubt- 
ed about coércion, we came as near an utter and irretrievable 
overthrow as was possible without actually incurring it. Thank 
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God the booming of the cannon that shattered the walls and 
tore the flag of Fort Sumter, roused the nation from a dream 
that had well nigh proved its death. It was a glorious ex- 
perience. Strangely, God seemed to give to the nation another 
heart. Patriotism that had so long slept, suddenly woke up in” 
the breasts of twenty millions of freemen. The Government 
saw its duty, the sacred duty with which it had been charged, 
in behalf of the world and the generations, not by man only, 
but by God, and addressed itself with entrgy to its perform- 
ance. ‘The Church awoke too, and from all her pulpits sound- 
ed out the word of God, which declares, not in the Old Testa- 
ment, but in the New, that the civil magistrate is ‘‘ the minister 
of God, AN AVENGER TO EXECUTE WRATH on him that doeth 
evil,” and “that he beareth not the SWORD in vain.” 

If ever there was a sacred cause on earth, we believe this is 
one. Itis just the cause for which the New Testament ex- 
plicitly commands the unsheathing of the sword in God’s 
name. It is said we cannot carry it through. We reply, we did 
not take that question into the account when we entered on 
this struggle. It was a plain duty to undertake it. “Sink or 
swim, live or die, survive or perish,” we had no alternative. It 
was a case of life and death to the nation, and we must strug. 
gle until the power to do so no longer remained. Could we 
. have met the judgment of the world, could we have met the 
judgment of posterity, could we have met the judgment of 
Almighty God, if we had suffered this great nation, this most 
benign government, freighted with the interests of millions 
and with the hopes of the Church, under God, as well as of 
the world, to be torn to pieces and its fragments scattered on 
the sea of anarchy, without a struggle? Peace is a blessing 
earnestly to be coveted. War isa fearful evil. But who sup- 
poses we could have had peace, had this foul conspiracy been 
suffered to triumph? What sort of peace could have been 
expected, when the Union was broken up and a new empire, 
under the name of a Republic, built up at our side on the sole 
basis of cotton and slavery? Mr. Stephens, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the so-called Confederacy, is not ordinarily an extrav- 
agant talker, yet he tells us, in vaunting terms, that the ideas 
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held by the fathers of the Republic on the subject of freedom 
and equality are wrong. “ Our new government,” he says, “is 
founded upon exactly the opposite ideas, its foundations are 
laid, its corner-stone rests upon the great truth that the negro 
ts not equal to the white man, that slavery, subordination to the 
superior race, is his natural and normal condition. Thus our 
new government is the first in the world based upon this great 
physical, philosophical, and moral truth.” Who supposes we 
could have remained at peace with a nation based on such ideas 
close on our border, and no natural barrier between us? Sup- 
pose we had retained all the Northern States, what hope of 
concord could there be between nations based on principles so 
diametrically opposite? What hope from a Confederacy, start- 
ing, as this did, with the unscrupulous renunciation of the 
most solemn oaths and obligations? No, much as we love and 
long for peace, indeed just in proportion as we love and long 
for it, we believe the utter crushing of this fearful rebellion is 
the only hope of its permanent maintenance. — 

But if we did not count the cost at the beginning, we have, 
we believe, counted it since. This war will cause us an im- 
mense expenditure of blood and treasure. It may be a long 
and wearing, wasting process. But we can carry it through. 
The mischief is not, after all, so formidable as it seemed at 
first. If this rebellion were, in the proper sense of the word, 
an uprising of the people, we might despair of subjugating 
them. But it embraces only a faction of the Southern people, 
and has, to our eye, all the aspect of a foul conspiracy. We 
protest against regarding the contest as a sectional one between 
the North and the South. In the name of Kentucky and 
Maryland, Delaware and Missouri, and of loyal multitudes in 
other Southern states, we protest against it. And though in 
several of the States vast numbers of the people have no doubt 
been made to feel that they are fighting for their homes, their 
liberties, and the safety and honor of their wives and daughters, 
we know they have been grossly deceived, and believe that 
under a change of circumstances they will see that they been 
so, and take a different position. Already, we see more than 
gleams of encouragement in that direction. Western Virginia 
is heartily and bravely with us. Eastern Tennessee is only 
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waiting for support to free herself from the toils that have been 
thrown around her. The whole mountain region, the home of 
those bold hardy mountaineers, on whose support the author 
of the Partisan Leader confidently relied, is on the side of the 
Union. North Carolina begins to give tokens of a loyal move- 
ment. And all over the South there is, or was, a loyal element 
which, if now dead and twice dead, may have a resurrection. 
It only wants firmness, perseverance, unanimity, and single- 
ness of purpose on our part, and, with a-reasonable share of 
energy and statesmanlike wisdom, we believe this great Union 
may once more stand before the world in its integrity, and the 
beautiful ‘“ Stars and Stripes,” dear to us now as they never 
were before, wave their cheering folds over every mountain 
and valley of our extended territory. We have suffered some 
defeats thus far, but we needed them and they will do the na- 
tion good. We shall have more, if divine wisdom sees them 
requisite, either to abate our hurtful pride, or drive a deeper 
furrow in the fallow ground, to be broken up. But we shall 
triumph at last, if we trust in God and persevere regardless of 
self-sacrifice. 

As to the question, What is to become of slavery? we are 
not careful to answer or inquire. The flagrant crime of rebel- 
lion against the best of governments has been committed on 
the part of the Southern faction, avowedly in its interest, The 
war, on the part of the nation, has been undertaken solely for 
the support of the Government; in other words, of “ The Con- 
stitution, the Union, and .the enforcement of the laws.” If 
slavery falls in this contest, it will be its own fault. But God’s 
good providence will decide. 

We hear that Christians of the South are praying over the 
subject, and with professions of devout confidence, laying 
their cause before God. At this we rejoice. Their own judg- 
ment we may think most erroneous. But in God’s judgment 
we have the utmost confidence. In laying the case before Him 
they help not the cause of rebellion, but the cause which is 
their own true inierest, though they think it not, that of rightful 
government. To him the appeal must be made. Let us do 
our duty, cost what it may, and let the righteous God do what 
seemeth him good. 
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Art. V.—CALVINISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND.* 


Ir is very certain that, during the whole of the long reign 
of Elizabeth, in many respects the most important and inter- 
esting period in the history of the Church of England, the 
great body of her divines, and of her ecclesiastical authorities, 
including every name of eminence to be found in her commu- 
nion, were Calvinists. It is equally certain that, for the last 
two centuries, a decided majority of her clergy have been anti- 
Calvinists, while there has always been a respectable minority 
who adhered to the theology of Augustine and the Reformers. 
As the articles have continued unchanged for 800 years, while 
the theological views that prevailed in the church have varied 
so much, this has led at different times to a great deal of dis- 
cussion as to what the articles really mean, or were intended 
to mean, and as to what subscription to them may be fairly held 
to imply. Calvinists generally have contended that the natu- 
ral, obvious sense of the articles is Calvinism, moderate Cal- 
vinism indeed, cautiously and temperately expressed, that the 
great body of those who prepared the articles in Edward’s 
time, as well as of those who adopted and established them in 
the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, with very little change, 
and exactly as they now stand, were Calvinists, and that on 
all these grounds, Calvinists need have no hesitation in sub- 
scribing them. The more timid and charitable Calvinists have 
been disposed to admit, that there is an opening left for men 
subscribing the articles who had not embraced the peculiarities 
of Calvinism, while many of them profess their inability to 
conceive how this can be done, without putting the articles to 





? 

* The following article is taken, with some omissions, from the British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review. The article is there entitled, “Melancthon and the 
Theology of the Church of England.” We give that portion of it which relates 
to the literature of the controversy. 
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a degree of straining and torture that is unwarrantable and 
dangerous. The Arminians of course labor to show, that there 
is nothing in the articles to preclude them from subscribing 
them; and the more intelligent, conscientious, and modest 
among them, scarcely venture to take higher ground than this, 
not presuming to deny the perfect warrantableness of Calvinists 
entering the ministry of the Church of England, and under- 
taking all the obligations which this implies. Some of the 
more reckless among them, as for instance Bishop Tomline, 
alias Prettyman, Archdeacon Daubeny, and Archbishop Lau- 
rence, have ventured to assert that the articles explicitly con- 
tradict the Calvinistic doctrine, and of course should shut out all 
who adhere to it. But the more respectable Arminians have 
generally leant rather to the side of merely asking admission for 
themselves without pretending to exclude their opponents. 
Bishop Burnet was preéminently qualified to judge on such a 
question, both in its historical and theological aspects, and he, 
though himself a decided Arminian, has candidly admitted, 
that “the article seems to be framed according to St. Austin’s 
doctrines ;” that ‘it is very probable that those who penned it 
meant that the decree was absolute ;” and that ‘‘ the Calvinists 
have less occasion for scruple (in subscribing it than the Armi- 
nians) since the article does seem more plainly to favor them.” 
(Exposition of Articles, art. 17, p. 165.) 

Before proceeding to make some observations upon the sub- 
ject of the theology of the Church of England, it may be pro- 
per to give some notices of the literature of the question, or of 
the leading features in the history of the very interesting con- 
troversial discussions which have been carried on regarding it. 

That during the whole reign of Elizabeth, and the greater 
part of that of James, Calvinism prevailed almost universally 
among the men of ability and learning, of station and influence, 
in the Church of England, and was then generally regarded as 
being most fully accordant with its authorized symbols, has 
been incontrovertibly established, by evidence multifarious 
in kind and superabundant in degree. This is proved by the 
whole history of the proceedings connected with the Lambeth 
articles and the cases of Baro and Barret in 1595, the Irish 
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articles in 1615, and the Synod of Dort in 1618-19. The dis- 
cussion of this topic as a subject of public controversy, seems 
to have commenced with the proceedings in the case of Dr. 
Richard Mountague, one of the leading agents of Archbishop 
Laud, in introducing Tractarianism and Arminianism. His 
work entitled Appello-Cesarem was published in 1625. It was 
intended to defend himself against the charge, founded upon a 
previous work, of leaning towards Arminianism and Popery ; 
and it attempted to show that the Arminian and semi-Popish 
views objected to, were not contradicted by any thing in the 
authorized formularies of the Church. The House of Commons, 
which at that time was very theological and very sound in its 
theology, passed a vote condemning his Appeal, as tending to 
bring in Popery and Arminianism, in opposition to the religion 
by law established. But what was of more importance, so far 
as the interests of truth are concerned, the work was formally 
and elaborately answered by Dr. George Carleton, then Bishop 
of Chichester, who had been a few years before the head of the 
English delegates sent to the Synod of Dort, and had proved 
himself fully worthy of so honorable a position. Dr. Carleton’s 
work was published in 1626, and is entitled, Hxamination of 
those things wherein the author of the late Appeal taketh the doc- 
trines of the Pelagians and Arminians to be the doctrines of the 
Church of England. The work is one of much interest and 
‘value, both from its author and the position it occupies in the 
controversy. It is remarkable, among other things, for the 
distinct assertion, that there had been, up till that time, no real 
difference in doctrinal matters between the Conformists and 
the Puritans. Carleton died in 1628, and through Laud’s in- | 
fluence Mountague was appointed to succeed him in the see of 
Chichester. 

Arminianism continued to advance, and, in 1630, Prynne, 
the famous lawyer, published his “Anti-Arminianism, or the 
Church of England’s old antithesis to new Arminianism.” 
This is a vast collection of documentary evidence to prove, 
that from the earliest times, and especially.since the com- 
mencement of the Reformation in the time of Henry VIIL., 
the Church of England had been decidedly opposed to Armi- 
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nian views, and had professed. the great principles of Augus- 
tinian or Calvinistic doctrine. This work gave mortal offence 
to Laud and his faction, who were now all-powerful, and was 
understood to be the principal cause of the barbarous punish- 
ment which was soon after inflicted upon Prynne, though his 
Histriomastix was made the pretence for it. It is a remarkable 
instance of judicial providential retribution, that Prynne be- 
came ultimately the chief instrument of accomplishing ‘ Can- 
terbury’s Doom,” as he called one of his books against him, 
and bringing him to the scaffold. Prynne was a man of great 
research and industry, as well as thorough integrity. But he 
had not a well-balanced or discriminating mind. He had 
a much greater power of swallowing than of digesting. He 
was in the habit rather of numbering than weighing his proofs 
and testimonies. His ‘‘Anti-Arminianism,” therefore, like his 
other works, contains a prodigious storehouse of materials, in 
the way of quotations and references, much more than sufi- 
cient in the gross to establish his leading position, but requir- 
ing some caution and sifting in the particular application of 
them. He declares that up till the time when he wrote he 
could mention only five men who had come forward publicly 
to defend Arminianism. These were Barret and Baro, whose 
cases were mixed up with the history of the Lambeth articles, 
and the proceedings against whom sufficiently proved that, in 
the last decade of the 16th century, the whole learning and in- 
fluence of the Church of England were Calvinistic ; Thompson, 
who, he says (p. 268), was ‘a dissolute, ebrious, profane, 
luxurious English-Dutchman,” and who, in 1614, published a 
treatise against the perseverance of the saints, which was 
answered by Dr. Robert Abbot, Bishop of Salisbury ; Mounta- 
gue, already mentioned, successively Bishop of Chichester and 
Norwich, and Dr. Thomas Jackson, a man of a much higher 
class than any of them. Prynne’s testimonies certainly require 
to be winnowed, but we have no doubt that he has produced and 
indicated materials, which, taken im cumulo, are amply suff- 
cient to prove ten times over, that during the whole century 
intervening between the time when he wrote and the first 
dawning of the Reformation under Henry VIIL, the prevail- 
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ing current of opinion with all competent judges among the 
clergy of the Church of England, was Calvinistic, as opposed 
to Arminian, and that the fundamental principles of Calvinism, 
though cautiously and temperately expressed, were embodied, 
and were intended to be embodied, in the Church’s authorized 
formularies, 

The next work in the order of time is the great storehouse 
of materials on the Arminian side. It is by Dr. Peter Heylin, 
a worshipper and tool of Laud, whose life he wrote, under the 
designation of Cyprianus Anglicus. Heylin’s work was pub- 
lished in 1659, and is entitled, “ Historia Quingu-Articularis, 
or a Declaration of the Judgment of the Western Churches, 
and more particularly of the Church of England, in the five 
controverted points reproached in these last times by the name 
of Arminianism.” It contains an elaborate discussion of most 
of the materials bearing upon the question, as to the original 
theology of the Protestant Church of England. The materials 
are discussed and applied with a good deal of ingenuity and 
boldness, and the work is in many respects well fitted to make 
an impression, because of its author’s apparently full knowledge 
of the subject, and the confidence with which he takes up his 
positions. Heylin had very much the same intellectual defects 
as Prynne, and in addition, we fear, he labored under serious 
moral infirmities as a thorough and unscrupulous partisan. 
He had read a great deal, but he was very imperfectly ac- 
quainted with theology, properly so called, and Archbishop 
Ussher once said of him, that he should be sent to learn his 
catechism. He has been convicted of having exhibited in this 
and in his other works, a great deal of blundering and mis- 
representation. So certain and notorious is this, that Arch- 
deacon Blackburne, in the “ Confessional ” (p. 153, 2d edition), 
did not hesitate to describe him as “a man lost to all sense of 
truth and modesty, whenever the interests or claims of the 
Church came in question ;” and that the late Dr. M’Crie, after 
exposing a strange display of ignorance made by Bishop 
Coplestone, adds: “ A modern writer who could trust Heylin 
as an authority, deserved to fall into such ridiculous blunders” 
(Life of Melville, p. 333), 
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This work of Heylin was answered by Henry Hickman, one 
of the ministers ejected by the Bartholomew Act of 1662, and 
aman of very superior learning and ability. His reply was 
published in 1678, and entitled, “ Historia Quinqu-Articularis 
Exarticulata, or Animadversiones on Dr. Heylin’s Quinquar- 
ticular History.” This work of Hickman’s is a very masterly 
and effective exposure of Heylin’s blundering and incompe- 
tency, especially in the more theological departments of the 
argument, and it contains within a short compass a large 
amount of accurate and important information, embodied in a 
very terse and vigorous, though unpolished, style. It ought 
to have deprived Heylin of all respect and influence, and must 
have done so if it had been read. But it does not seem to 
have ever attained any considerable circulation, and, in conse- 
quence, the great body of the English clergy continued, like 
Coplestone, to believe Heylin, and to “trust in him as an 
authority.” 

The next occasion on which the question of the Calvinism 
of the English articles was discussed, was when it was brought, 
somewhat incidentally, into the Arian controversy. In 1721, 
Dr. Waterland published a work entitled, ‘‘ The Case of Arian 
Subscription Considered,” in answer to the attempt which had 
been made by Dr. Samuel Clarke to show, that those who, like 
himself, denied the true and proper divinity of the Son, could 
honestly assent to the formularies of the Church. Dr. Sykes, 
who was one of Clarke’s leading supporters, and who showed 
himself ever ready and willing to defend any bad cause that 
needed support, published a reply to this, called, “The Case 
of Subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles considered.” In 
this pamphlet he laid down the position, that the articles are, 
and were intended by their compilers to be, Calvinistic, and 
that Dr. Clarke and his friends could as clearly prove, that 
Arians could honestly subscribe them, as Dr. Waterland and 
his friends could prove, that Arminians could do so. This was 
rather galling as an argumentum ad hominem, and Waterland 
published a ‘“‘Supplement to the Case of Arian Subscription,” 
in which he attempted to answer this and the other arguments 
of Sykes, while Sykes rejoined in a Reply to the Supplement. 
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Waterland certainly has not made much of the point raised by 
Sykes about the Calvinism of the articles; he has done little 
more than give a brief summary of the materials collected by 
Heylin, and this was rather Jow work fora man of Waterland’s 
high and well-merited reputation. Sykes, who was no morea 
Calvinist than a Trinitarian, has certainly not proved that an 
Arian subscriber can make out as plausible a case as an Ar- 
minian one; but he has proved—and in this he has defeated 
his antagonist, that the fathers and founders of the Church of 
England were Calvinists, and intended the articles to be taken 
in a Calvinistic sense. Waterland, indeed, in discussing this 
point, gives plain indications of not knowing well what to say, 
or where to plant his foot. He sets out with boldly averring: 
“ For my own part I think it has been abundantly proved that 
our articles, liturgy, etc., are not Calvinistical.” But after giv- 
ing asummary of this abundant proof, and having had to face 
the 17th article, he winds up with this very lame and impotent 
conclusion—“ the presumption rather lies against Calvinism”— 
“T am rather of opinion that the article Jeans to the anti- 
Calvinian persuasion.” (Works by Bishop Van Mildert, vol. 
ii. pp. 841, 352-3.) 

This is not very encouraging, but most who have since dis- 
cussed this subject on the same side, have referred to and com- 
mended Waterland’s pamphlet, apparently for the purpose of 
giving their cause the prestige of his well-earned reputation for 
great ability and learning, and for invaluable services to truth 
in defending the proper and supreme divinity of our Saviour. 

About fifty years after this, a variety of causes led to the 
renewal of discussions concerning the meaning and object of 
the English articles, such as, the publication of Blackburne’s 
Confessional, advocating very loose and unsound views on the 
general subject of creeds and confessions, but at the same time 
maintaining that Sykes had conclusively established against 
Waterland the Calvinism of the articles, the application to 
Parliament in 1772, by many clergymen to be released from 
the obligations of subscription, and the expulsion of the 
‘“‘ Methodist” students from Oxford. Sir Richard Hill, brother 
of. Rowland, defended the expelled students by showing that 


‘ 
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their opinions on doctrinal subjects were the same as those of 
the founders of the Church of England, in a pamphlet enti- 
tled, “‘ Pietas Oxoniensis ;” and when Dr. Nowell published a 
reply to this, it called forth, in 1769, from Toplady, then a 
young man, but of very fine talents and of great promise, a 
crushing answer, entitled, ‘‘ The Church of England vindicated 
from the charge of Arminianism, and the case of Arminian 
Subscription particularly considered.” This he afterwards 
expanded into a regular treatise, which he published in 1774, 
in two volumes, entitled, ‘‘ Historic Proof of the Doctrinal 
Calvinism of the Church of England.” This work is highly 
creditable to his talents and learning, and is, perhaps, upon the 
whole, the most complete and satisfactory book we have, 
devoted to this subject. He is perfectly conclusive in discuss- 
ing all the main topics that bear upon the settlement of the 
question, but he gets rather beyond his depth in dealing with 
what he calls the Arminianism of the Church of Rome, a sub- 
ject with which he was evidently acquainted very imperfectly. 

The only work of that period on the other side, which has 
attained to any standing, or is now known, is Dr. Winchester’s 
‘Dissertation on the 17th Article,” published in 1773, a tem- 
perate and sensible work, though not displaying much either 
of strength or ingenuity in managing the cause. It was 
republished in 1803, both separately and in the Churchman’s 
Remembrancer. 

We have already had occasion to refer to the revival of the 
discussion about the historic Calvinism of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the end of the last century and the beginning of the 
present, in consequence of the great advance which then took 
place in Christian piety and orthodoxy. In reply to the 
numerous and virulent attacks then made on the evangelical 
clergy, Mr. Overton published, in 1801, a volume entitled, ‘“‘The 
True Churchmen Ascertained, or an Apology for those of the 
regular clergy of the Establishment who are sometimes called 
Evangelical Ministers.” This is an able and elaborate work, 
and certainly establishes satisfactorily that those of the evan- 
gelical Clergy who were moderate Calvinists held the same 
doctrinal views as the fathers and founders of the Church of 
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England. In 1803, Archdeacon Daubeny, some of whose 
statements in his previous publications had been refuted by 
Overton, produced a bulky reply to the “ True Churchmen,” 
in an octavo volume of nearly 500 pages, to which he gave a 
title, framed after a model which was common enough among 
the older controversialists, but which modern civilization has 
exploded. It was called “ Vindicie Ecclesize Anglicane, in 
which some of the false reasonings, incorrect statements, and 
palpable misrepresentations, in a publication entitled, etc., are 
pointed out.” Overton’s “True Churchmen” is singularly free 
from “false reasonings, incorrect statements, and palpable mis- 
representations,” while Daubeny’s Vindiciz superabounds in 
these beauties, as was conclusively proved in two works pub- 
lished in 1805, the one entitled, ‘‘ Candid Examination of Dau- 
beny’s Vindiciz,” republished from the Christian Observer, and 
the other by Mr. Overton, entitled, “‘ Four Letters to the Editor 
of the Christian Observer.” 

In 1802, a pamphlet was published, chiefly occasioned by 
Overton’s work, entitled, ‘‘ The Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land proved not to be Calvinistic,” by Dr. Kipling,-Dean of 
Peterborough, and Deputy Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. This production has been very highly 
commended, but it is, we think, a singularly poor affair, in its 
general tone and spirit pretentious and insolent, and in its argu- 
ment and knowledge of the subject “contemptible.” Its lead- 
ing feature is the adduction of statements and quotations, as 
anti-Calvinistic, which no intelligent Calvinist would hesitate 
to adopt. As this is really a prominent characteristic of most 
of the works on the same side, it may be proper to signalise it 
by quoting Overton’s description of it as exhibited by Kipling, 
and in contrast with the applause with which his work was 
received. 


‘* No reasoning can be more futile than that of Dr. Kipling upon this sub- 
ject. It is capable of the fullest demonstration, that, by the same process, 
the learned Dean might prove the complete anti-Calvinism of Calvin himself. 
It isa fact, which nothing but the most perfect disingenuity or ignorance of the 
subject can controvert, that nine tenths at least of the arguments extracted 
from our Articles and Liturgy, by which the Dean endeavors to prove the 
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utter repugnancy of these forms to the theology of Calvin, may also be ex- 
tracted from Calvin’s own writings. Yet this reasoning of Dr. Kipling is 
continually represented as ‘demonstrative and incontrovertible ;’ as pos- 
sessing ‘uncommon merit ;’ as ‘invincible,’ and not less clear than ‘mathe- 
matical demonstration itself ;’ as having ‘ proved to demonstration’ the point 
he had to establish ; as ‘ decisive’ on the question, and such as ought to ‘ set 
it at rest for ever.’ These verdicts, too, the reader will perceive, are pro- 
nounced by the professed guardians of truth and religion, by writers who 
highly extol each other as learned divines!!’’ (Four Letters, Let. ii. p. 
29.) 


All the expressions here quoted were actually applied to Dr. 
Kipling’s paltry production by the reviewers and pamphleteers 
of the period. 

The Bampton Lecture for 1804 was preached by Dr. Richard 
Laurence, then Regius Professor of Hebrew in Oxford, and 
afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, and it is entitled, “An At- 
tempt to illustrate those Articles of the Church of England 
which the Calvinists improperly consider as Calvinistic.” Dr. 
Laurence was a man of superior learning and ability; he has 
made some valuable contributions to our theological literature ; 
his Bampton Lecture contains a great deal of interesting and 
valuable matter; it has been republished repeatedly, the fourth 
and last edition having come out in 1853, and it is now justly 
regarded as the standard work on the Arminian side. On these 
grounds it will be needful for us to notice it more fully. At 
present we merely mention it in its chronological order. 

The controversy was renewed by the publication, in 1811, 
of Bishop Tomline’s well-known work, ‘The Refutation of 
Calvinism.” He had given in a previous work, ‘ Elements of 
Christian Theology,” the common Arminian interpretation of 
the articles; and in the Refutation he gives fully the argument 
against Calvinism, not only from Scripture and the Fathers, 
but also from the history and formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. This work was at one time prodigiously commended. 
Indeed, we havea recollection of having once looked into a book 
by an Episcopalian clergyman, in which it was glorified as one 
among the four or five greatest works (Butler’s Analogy being 
mentioned as one) the Church of England has produced. Such 

48 
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folly could last only while Tomline lived and had benefices to 
bestow. The book has long since found its level, and is now 
regarded as a very mediocre production, displaying consider- 
able diligence in the collection of materials, but an utter want 
either of ability or of fairness in the application of them. Scott’s 
Remarks upon it are a full and conclusive, though, from the 
plan pursued of following his opponent step by step, a some- 
what tedious exposure of the Refutation; and they establish 
the great superiority, in all respects, of the rector ever his 
bishop, of the inmate of the humble parsonage of Aston Sand- 
ford over the occupant of the venerable palace of Buckden. 

The “ Inquiry into the Doctrines of the Reformation, and of 
the United Church of England and Ireland, respecting the Ruin 
and Recovery of Mankind,” published in 1814, by the Rev. W. 
B. Mathias of Dublin, is a valuable compilation, consisting 
almost wholly of extracts, and turning to good account, so far 
as the ‘ United Church” is concerned, the writings of its fathers 
and founders, which had been made accessible by Legh Rich- 
mond’s work formerly referred to. 

This brings us down to the present day, when the discussion 
about the theological views of the founders and the formularies 
of the Church of England has been renewed, and in a some- 
what different aspect, in connection with the controversy about 
baptismal regeneration. Dr. Goode, now Dean of Ripon, to 
whose great learning and ability as an opponent of Tractarian- 
ism, and a defender of evangelical truth, we have repeatedly 
borne a cordial testimony, published in 1849, a most valuable. 
and important work on this subject, entitled, “‘ The Doctrine of 
the Church of England as to the effects of Baptism in the case 
of Infants,” the great general object of which was to show, that 
those who rejected the Tractarian doctrine of baptismal regen- 
eration, might conscientiously undertake all the obligations 
connected with the ministry of the Church, including, of 
course, the use of the baptismal service. One leading argument 
which he employs, in order to establish this general position, is 
in substance this: no one who embraces the Calvinistic system 
of theology can consistently believe the high church doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration ; the great body of the fathers and found- 
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ers of the Church of England, the men who prepared her form- 
ularies, her articles and liturgy, in the reign of Edward, and es- 
tablished them, with scarcely any change and almost precisely 
as we now have them, in the reign of Elizabeth, were Calvin- 
ists; and, consequently, there can be no inconsistency between 
a reception of these formularies and a rejection of the Tracta- 
rian doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 

The different positions which go to make up this argument, 
Dr. Gapde has discussed with great talent and erudition. We 
are not called upon to express an opinion upon the question, 
whether he has fully established his general conclusion. We 
have not, indeed, examined the whole matter with sufficient 
care, to entitle us to pronounce a judgment upon the main ques- 
tion involved. But we have no doubt that he has conclusively 
established the position, that the great body of the leading 
English divines, both during the short reign of Edward and 
the long reign of Elizabeth, were Calvinists, and, of course, 
would not admit any thing into the public formularies of the 
church which was inconsistent with Calvinism. To the proof 
of that position, he has devoted the third chapter of his work, 
consisting of above one hundred pages, “ on the school of theo- 
logy to which our reformers and early divines belonged.” He 
has not contented himself, as most controversialists on such 
questions do, with merely borrowing the materials provided by 
his predecessors, but has subjected the whole of the old materials 
to a fresh and independent examination, and has also turned 
to good account some very important new materials, furnished 
by the Zurich Letters, now, for the first time, published by the 
Parker Society. He has not spent much time in refuting the 
attempts of the Arminians to establish their position. He is 
occupied mainly with adducing the direct positive evidence on 
the other side; and that evidence is such as to be plainly and 
palpably unanswerable. With all competent and fair-minded 
men, it must now be held to be settled, that the reformers and 
the early divines of the Church of England belonged to the 
Calvinistic school of theology. It follows from this that there 
can be nothing in her formularies which does not admit, at 
least, of a Calvinistic interpretation, while it may still be a ques- 
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tion, to what extent they have introduced their Calvinism into 
the formularies, and thus, in a sense, imposed it upon the 
Church. 

Archdeacon Wilberforce, who had not then joined the Church 
of Rome, published an answer to Dr. Goode’s book, under the 
title of ‘The Doctrine of Holy Baptism,” displaying, as all his 
works do, very considerable learning and ingenuity. He does 
not give much prominence to the consideration of the question, 
whether the founders of the Church of England were Calvinists 
or not. He, in a great measure, evades this question, and con- 
siders it his best policy to rest directly and immediately upon 
the position, that the formularies, as they stand, do clearly and 
certainly teach baptismal regeneration — teach it so clearly and 
certainly, that no indirect or collateral evidence can affect the 
proof of this doctrine being taughtin them. He asserts, indeed, 
that the formularies of the Church of England were not drawn 
up by Calvinists; but for the proof of this, so far as the articles 
are concerned, he just refers to Laurence’s Bampton Lectures ; 
and in regard to the mass of conclusive evidence adduced by Dr. 
Goode on the other side, he can scarcely be said even to look at 
it. He protests ‘against the injustice with which Mr. Goode 
treats Archbishop Laurence” (p. 235), and opposes to his “ hos- 
tile judgment” a high eulogium pronounced upon the Bampton 
Lectures by Dr. Stanley Faber, in his work on “ Primitive 
Election.” Our readers have had laid before them materials 
for judging whether, in this work, Mr. Faber has shown such a 
discriminating judgment, or such a fall and comprehensive 
knowledge of the bearings and relations of the subject of which 
he treats, as to entitle his opinion, upon any topic involved in 
the discussion, to much respect. But still Laurence was a man 
of very superior learning and ability. His Bampton Lecture is 
the most learned and elaborate attempt that has ever been made 
to show that the articles of the Church of England are not 
Calvinistic, and it seems to be now generally regarded by the 
Arminians as their standard defence. In addition to the com- 
mendations of it by Faber and Wilberforce, it is represented as 
satisfactory and conclusive, along with Winchester’s Dissertation - 
on the 17th article, by one quite entitled to be ranked with ~ 
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these men, the late Archdeacon Hardwicke, whose striking and 
premature death, a year or two ago, among the Pyrenees, was 
universally regarded as a great loss to our theological literature. 
(History of the Articles, p. 372.) On these accounts it will be 
proper to give a somewhat fuller notice of Laurence’s work; 
and this will lead us into the merits of the subject which we 
proposed to consider. 

The injustice with which Wilberforce alleges that Goode 
treated Laurence, is brought out in the following passage : 


“T cannot but enter my humble protest against the remarkable partiality 
and superficial character of the work above referred to (Archbishop Lau- 
rence’s Bampton Lectures), and, consequently, the erroneous nature of the 
view it gives of the subject of which it treats; and I trust that the few facts I 
am about to mention will be sufficient to put the reader on his guard against 
its statements.” (Effects of Baptism, p. 55, 2d edit.) 


We have room for only one specimen of the facts by which 
Goode has established the truth of this charge : 


‘“* And here, again, I must notice the remarkable partiality displayed by 
Archbishop Laurence in his Bampton Lectures. From a perusal of these 
Lectures, one might suppose that Melancthon was the only one of the for- 
eign Reformers invited to this country by Cranmer, and the invitations ad- 
dressed to him are very carefully recorded ; while the fact is that, with this 
single exception, almost all, if not all, who were invited to this country by 
Cranmer, to aid him in the work of Reformation, were of the Reformed 
Churches, and therefore of Zwinglian or Calvinistic views.” (P. 65.) 


In addition to the facts adduced by Goode, we may mention 
some specimens of Laurence’s mode of discussing this subject, 
which will convince most men that, to whatever cause it is to 
be ascribed, he was incapable of exercising common sense, or 
of manifesting ordinary fairness, when he had Calvin or Cal- 
vinism to deal with. 

He thus announces his general opinion of Calvin, which 
will probably be received by most people as a novelty: “ No 
man, perhaps, was ever less scrupulous in the adoption of gen- 
eral expressions, but perhaps no man ever adopted them with 
more mental reservations, than Calvin” (Sermon viii, note 4, 
p. 375). The man who could believe and assert this would 
assuredly scruple at nothing: “‘Horribile quidem decretum 
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fateor |’ were the precise expressions which he used when shud- 
dering at his own favorite idea of irrespective reprobation ” 
(Ser. ii, p. 45). The quoting Calvin’s words in order to 
convey to English readers the idea that he confessed that his 
doctrine concerning the divine decree was horrible — when it is 
notorious and unquestionable that he only intended to repre- 
sent it as awful, fitted to call forth deep emotions of awe and 
solemnity, as an inscrutable and alarming mystery, just as he 
speaks of the “ horribilis Dei majestas ” (Inst. lib. iii, c. 20, s. 17), 
is merely an instance of the universal unfairness exhibited by the 
Anglican Arminians. There is not aman among them, from the 
highest to the lowest, who has been able to deny himself the 
pleasure and the triumph of quoting Calvin’s alleged confes- 
sion about the “ horrible decree.” Thus far Laurence stands 
on the same level with a crowd of associates —déefendit nume- 
rus ; but in the way in which he has brought out this point, 
there is a special depth of baseness which has not often been 
equalled. His use of the word “shuddering,” involves all the 
moral guilt of a lie; the use of the word “ favorite,” involves 
another lie ; and the whole statement is a lie, for ‘‘ irrespective 
reprobation ” (an expression which of itself conveys a misrep- 
resentation) is not the subject of which Calvin is speaking. 
He is treating only of the implication of the human race in 
the penal consequences of Adam’s first sin, and of the purpose 
and agency of God in relation to the fall and its results. It is 
surely time that anti-Calvinists, who profess any regard for 
truth or decency, should drop this topic of the “horrible de- 
cree,” after having made it do duty for a couple of centuries. 
In his destitution of solid proof to show that the compilers of 
the English articles did not embrace the theological views of 
Calvin, he has recourse to the following curious piece of evi- 
dence: “If Calvin’s system had been adopted by our Reform- 
ers, never surely would they have inserted among our articles 
that of Christ’s descent into hell, which seems to have been 
directly levelled against one of his peculiar opinions, and one 
which he thought important ” (p. 245). What connection there 
can be between the grounds for believing either that the Eng- 
lish Reformers had, or that they had not, adopted Calvin's sys- 
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tem of theology, and the mode in which they dealt with a topic 
so irrelevant and so unimportant, comparatively, as Christ’s al- 
leged descent into hell, it would puzzle most men of common 
sense to discover. But, besides, the statement of Laurence about 
the descent into hell, in its relation to Calvin’s opinions, is quite 
. inconsistent with the notorious facts of the case. The English 
article (the 3d) is simply an adoption of the article in what is 
commonly called the Apostles’ Creed, which is just the creed of 
the Roman Church. This topic of the descent into hell did 
not find its way into the Roman creed till the fifth century, 
and it certainly ought never to have been introduced into any 
creed or confession. What tempted the compilers of the Eng- 
lish articles to devote one of them to this topic, it is not easy 
to understand, even though there were some at the time who 
denied it. But Laurence’s notion, that it is ‘ directly levelled 
against one of Calvin’s peculiar opinions,” is simply preposte- 
rous. It is perfectly notorious that Calvin rejoiced and exulted 
in the article in the creed about the descent into hell, as ex- 
plicitly sanctioning ‘one of his peculiar opinions ;” and he 
even seems to have so far yielded to a common infirmity of 
human nature as to have been disposed, because of its contain- 
ing this article, to think more favorably of the claim put forth 
by the Church of Rome on its behalf to an apostolic origin. 
(Inst. lib. ii, c. xvi, s. 8 and 18.) 

Laurence takes great pains to make out, as affording a pre- 
sumption against the English articles being Calvinistic, that in 
1553, when they were first established, Calvin was not much 
known in England, that his peculiar theological system had not 
then attracted much notice, and was not generally received even 
in the continental Reformed Churches; and Faber has servilely 
followed him in this course of argument. (Laurence, pp. 44, 
144, 236; Faber on Primitive Election, p. 356.) The alleged 
facts are greatly overstated ; and though they were all true, 
they would not furnish even a presumption in favor of the 
conclusion deduced from them. Calvin had fully set forth his 
system of theology in the first edition of his Institutes in 
1536; and from the time of his return to Geneva in 1541, he 
occupied a position of prominence and influence in the Protes- 
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tant world, certainly inferior to no one, instructing the churches 
every where by his writings, and guiding them by his counsels. 
Cranmer had repeatedly sought his advice, and urged him to 
correspond with King Edward In the beginning of 1552, be- 
fore proceeding to draw up articles for the Church of England, 
Cranmer’s mind was much set upon the preparation of a gen- 
eral confession of faith for the Protestant Churches, and with 
this view he invited to England, Calvin, Bullinger, and Me- 
lancthon. Calvin’s great work, the Consensus Genevensis, or 
Treatise de Alterna Dei Predestinatione, was published in 1551, 
or very early in 1552, and we have direct and explicit evidence 
that it did exert an influence on the deliberations and consult- 
ations which were going on in England in the course of that 
year, in connection with the prepartion of the articles. It is 
but fair to mention, that this evidence was unknown to 
Laurence, having been published for the first time by the 
Parker Society, in 1846, in the third series of the Zurich Let- 
ters; but it affords a good illustration of the truth, that a just 
cause is always advanced by the progress of research and dis- 
covery. It is found ina letter of Traheron, Dean of Chichester, 
and Librarian to King Edward, written to Bullinger in Sep- 
tember, 1552, while the articles were under consideration, and 
undergoing the revision of various parties, civil and ecclesi- 
astical, but not yet published : 


“THE GREATER NUMBER AMONG Us, Of whom 1 own myself to be one, em- 
brace the opinion of John Calvin, as being perspicuous and most agreeable 
to Holy Scripture. And we truly thank God, that that excellent treatise of 
the very learned and excellent John Calvin, against Pighius and one Geor- 
gius Siculus, should have come forth at the very time when the question 
began to be agitated among us; for we confess that he has thrown much 
light upon the subject, or rather so handled it, as that we have never before 
seen any thing more learned or more plain.” (Zurich Letters, 3d series, 
p. 825.)* 





* Since writing this, we happened to notice that this, and some other extracts 
from Traheron’s letters to Bullinger had been published by Hottinger, from the 
originals in Zurich, in his Hist. Eccles. tom. viii, p. 721-4; but they were cer- 
tainly very, little known in this country till published by the Parker Society. The 
apology for Laurence was suggested to us by a statement to the same effect, made 
by Wilberforce, in attempting to defend him against Goode, p. 23’. 
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But, in truth, this discussion about Calvin is, to a consider- 
able extent, irrelevant; at least the proof of the Calvinism of 
the English Reformers and their formularies is not dependent 
upon the settlement of this point, and, indeed, cannot be mate- 
rially affected by it. No one ascribes the Calvinism of the 
English Reformers to the personal influence of Calvin and his 
writings. It is to be traced chiefly to the study of the Word 
of God and of the writings of Augustine. To the study of 
the writings of Augustine, is to be traced instrumentally a 
large proportion of the piety and orthodoxy that adorned the 
Church for above one thousand years before the Reformation. 
The great body of the Reformers on the continent embraced 
Calvinism, even those who published their views before Cal- 
vin’s name was known, and almost all of them ascribed much 
influence to Atugustine’s works in the formation of their 
opinions. This holds true also of the earliest English Reform- 
ers. Tyndale, Frith, and Barnes, who suffered martyrdom in 
the time of Henry VIII., were evidently familiar with the writ- 
ings of Augustine, and from the study of his works and of the 
word of God, they had become Calvinists. Calvinism, indeed, 
was not a new or unknown thing in England even before the 
Reformation. The three greatest men the Church of that 
country had produced were Anselm and Bradwardine, both 
Archbishops of Canterbury, and Wycliffe, professor of theolo- 
gy at Oxford; and these men were all Calvinists—Anselm, 
indeed, in a less developed form, but Bradwardine and Wyc- 
liffe most fully and explicitly. These things are all well known, 
and in this state of matters it is mere unworthy trifling to 
seek, as Laurence does, to find even a presumption bearing 
upon the subject of the Calvinism of the English Reformers, 
in a minute investigation of the question how far Calvin and 
his writings were known to them or consulted by them in the 
year 1552. 

We have said enough, we think, to show that, on this ques- 
tion, at least, Archbishop Laurence is entitled to no respect or 
deference whatever; and that in point of accuracy of statement 
and solidity of argument, he has sunk to the level of the gene- 
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rality of those who, from Heylin downwards, have undertaken 
the defence of the same cause. 

But it is quite possible, notwithstanding all we have seen, 
that the book may contain sufficient materials to prove that the 
articles are not Calvinistic. The leading feature of the book, 
determining, however, rather the form into which the mate- 
rials are thrown than the substance of the materials themselves, 
is, that it professes to bring out fully and precisely the doc- 
trines that generally prevailed in the Church of Rome before 
the Reformation, and since the doctrines of the articles were 
very much directed against the errors that prevailed, to employ 
a knowledge of the errors for ascertaining the precise import 
of the correctives applied. This process is in its general cha- 
racter fair and reasonable, but it requires a more thorough 
knowledge of the whole subject, and a larger amount both of 
ability and candor, than Laurence possessed, to turn it to good 
account, and to bring out of its application results that can be 
relied upon. The way in which he applies his general princi- 
ple is to this effect. He brings out fully the thoroughly un- 
sound and Pelagian character of the views which generally 
prevailed in the Church, and especially among the schoolmen, 
the leading divines of the period, on the subjects of original 
' sin, free-will, merit, justification, and predestination. He then 
assumes, that from the extreme unsoundness of the Popish doc- 
trine, no very large amount of soundness, nothing of an Au- 
gustinian or Calvinistic character in the Protestant corrections 
of it, need be supposed to be necessary or even probable, that 
there might probably be a full and ample repudiation of the 
Popish error without any leaning towards the other extreme. 
The practical application he makes of this notion, is to establish 
it as asort of general rule, that there is a presumption in favor 
of the lowest and most moderate interpretation of the doctrinal 
statements of the Reformers, provided they are still held so 
sound and evangelical as to convey a condemnation of the 
grossly Pelagian views which generally prevailed before the 
Reformation. But there is really no weight in all this. The 
general position, that a knowledge of the precise opinions which 
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prevailed before the Reformation may be usefully applied in 
ascertaining the exact import and bearing of the statements 
adopted by the Reformers upon the same points, is certainly 
well founded. But there is no ground for the notion which 
constitutes Laurence’s peculiar principle, namely, that there is 
a general presumption in favor of the Protestant deviation 
from ante-Reformation Pelagianism being the smallest which 
the words used will admit of. We know of no ground for 
any such presumption, and we cannot admit it. - Our convic- 
tion is that the great glory of the Reformation, in a doctrinal 
point of view, is that the Reformers, and especially Calvin, 
saw and proclaimed that it was necessary, as the only thorough 
and permanent counteractive to the gross Pelagianism of the 
Church of Rome and to all the practices based upon it, to go 
back, decidedly and avowedly, even above and beyond the 
Calvinism of Augustine to the Calvinism of the New Testa- 
ment. This certainly was the ground taken by the great body 
of the continental Reformers, though Melancthon, whose weak- 
nesses and infirmities were so great and palpable, partially 
abandoned it. Andif it is alleged that the Reformers of Eng- 
land took lower and narrower ground than this, and contented 
themselves with merely condemning and lopping off some of 
the grosser and more offensive developments of the prevailing 
Pelagianism, this must be established, not by vague and base- 
less presumptions, but by direct and positive proof, by a deli- 
berate and detailed examination of the actual doctrines they 
have propounded on every topic of importance. Laurence has 
no difficulty in showing that the doctrines which generally 
prevailed before the Reformation on the subjects of original 
sin, free-will, justification, and merit, were of a thoroughly 
Pelagian complexion, and, of course, might have been contra- 
dicted and excluded by statements, upon the part of the Re- 
formers, which did not go beyond the standard of what might 
now be called Arminianism. But this is of no real value in 
proving that they stopped there, and did not go on to bring 
out, as the only complete and effectual antidote to the Pela- 
gianism of the schoolmen, at least the whole Calvinism of 
Augustine, 
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Cheological and Kiterary Intelligence. 
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The Oxford Essays and Reviews.—The following report was presented to 
the Convocation of Canterbury (Lower House) by Archdeacon Denison : 

“We have carefully examined the book, and we consider the following to 
be its leading principles : 

“(1.) That the present advanced knowledge possessed by the world in its 
‘manhood’ is the standard whereby the educated intellect of the individual 
man, guided and governed by conscience, is to measure and determine the 
truth of the Bible. 

“‘(2.) That, where the Bible is assumed to be at variance with the con- 
clusions of such educated intellect, the Bible must be taken in such cases to 
have no divine authority, but to be only a ‘human utterance.’ 

“*(3.) That the principles of interpretation of the Bible hitherto universally 
received in the Christian Church are untenable; and that new principles of 
interpretation must now be substituted if the credit and authority of the 
Holy Scriptures are to be maintained. 

“ We find that— 

“T. In many parts of the volume, statements and doctrines of the Holy 

Scriptures are denied, called in question, or disparaged; for example— 
_ “(a.) The reality of Miracles ; including the idea of ‘ creation’ as presented 
to us in the Bible; (0.) Predictive prophecy, especially predictions concern- 
ing the Incarnation, Person, and Offices of our Lord ; (c.) The descent of all 
mankind from Adam ; (d.) The Fall of Man and Original Sin; (e.) The Divine 
command to sacrifice Isaac; (.) The Incarnation of our Lord; (g.) Salvation 
through the blood of Christ; (.) The Personality of the Holy Spirit; 
(i.) Special or Supernatural Inspiration; (%.) Historical facts of the Old 
Testament, including some referred to by our blessed Lord himself. 

“TI. Jt is urged that many passages of the Holy Scriptures may be under- 
stood and explained upon the principle called ‘ideology,’ by which is meant 
that the reader is at liberty to accept the idea of characters and facts de- 
scribed in the Holy Scriptures, instead of believing in the reality of those 
characters and facts. 

“TIL It is maintained that the creeds of the Church, whether regarded 
as confessions of faith or as ‘instruments for the interpretation of Scripture,’ 
may now be put aside as no longer suitable to the present advanced intel- 
lectual condition of the world. 

“TV. Liberty is claimed for the clergy and candidates for the holy orders 
to subscribe articles of religion, and to use formularies in public worship, 
without believing them according to their plain and natural meaning. 

““V. Attempts are made to separate Christian holiness of life from Christ- 
ian doctrine.” 

In his subsequent remarks, the Archdeacon said that the Committee had 
sat twelve days, and the sitting extended over seventy hours, to say nothing 
chowa vast labor given to the examination by sub-committees and by private 
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Motion for a Synodical Judgment on the Book. At the conclusion of his 
report, Archdeacon Denison offered the following resolution : 

‘That in the opinion of this House there are sufficient grounds for pro- 
ceeding toa Synodical judgment on the book entitled Essays and Reviews, 
and that the above resolution be communicated to the Upper House together 
with a copy of the report of the Committee. 

On Friday, June 21st, the debate on Archdeacon Denison’s motion was 
resumed and continued with great pertinacity and spirit on the part of a 
very small minority. At last, however, every amendment was voted down, 
and Archdeacon Denison’s resolution passed by a vote of thirty-one to eight, 
nearly three to one. ; . 

The House of Bishops, however adopted: the following resolution : 

‘‘ Whereas, since the House formerly considered this question, a suit has 
been commenced against one of the writers of the said book for his contribu- 
tion thereto ; and whereas his grace the President of this Synod, and other 
bishops, privy councillors, may in the course of an appeal, be called to decide 
on the said suit judicially ; and whereas, it appears to this house to be in- 
expedient either to proceed with the consideration of this subject in the 
absence of the President and such other members of this house, or to em- 
barrass them as to their hereafter sitting as judges in the pending suit by 
their joining in a Synodical condemnation of the book, it is expedient to 
adjourn the further consideration of this subject pending the course of such 
suit. 

The suit here referred to is the following : 

On Friday, July 26th, in the Court of Arches, before Dr. Lushington, Sur- 
rogate, the first formal proceedings in the case of the Bishop of Salisbury o. 
Dr. Williams were taken. The proceedings are taken against Dr. Williams 
as the writer of the article in Essays and Reviews, entitled ‘“‘ Bunsen’s Bibli- 
cal Researches,” and it is alleged in the citation with which he has been 
served, and the articles which will be filed, that he has thrown contempt 
upon the prophetical books of the Old Testament, and otherwise depraved 
the Scriptures. It is generally understood that the defence of Dr. Williams 
will be, that in the article complained of he has merely set forth in detail the 
leading views of Baron Bunsen, as expressed in his leading theological writ- 
ings, especially in his Egypt's Place in Universal History, and his Gott in 
der Geschichte, and that in his own commentaries upon these he has not laid 
himself open to any charge which will subject him to ecclesiastical punish- 
ment. The cost of this prosecution is estimated at £5000. 

Two counter volumes of Essays are to be published. Mr. Murray pub- 
lishes one. Among the contributors are the Bishop of Cork, Dr. Thomson, 
the Bishop of Oxford, the Rev. G. Rawlinson, Professors Ellicott and Mansel. 
Another work on the subject will shortly appear, with a preface by the Bishop 
of London, and contributions from Rev. Dr. Goulburn, Rev. Dr. Heurtley, 
Rey. Dr. Irons, Rev. H. J. Rose, and the Rev. Dr. Wordsworth. 





GERMANY. 


H. Voigt has enlarged his article on Athanasius and the Immanent Trinity, 
(published in the Jahrb. f. deutsche Theologie, 1858), into a volume on the 
Doctrine of Athanasius, giving a full account of his dogmatic system in com- 
parison with the heretical tendencies of his times. 

The Studien und Kritiken, parts 8, 4, contain two admirable articles by 
Liibker on the theological opinions of classical antiquity ; Piper on some new 
monuments and mangscripts ; Gerlach on the imprisonment of Manasseh ; 
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Schneckenburger on portions of the Ep. to the Hebrews; Weiss, the origin 
of the synoptical Gospels ; Schultz on Immanuel in Isaiah, vii, 14; Graf on 
Luke xxiii, 34; Zyro on James iv, 5, 6; and reviews of new works. 

The Zeitschrift f. lutherische Theologie, Heft 3, has a long article by 
Kohler in opposition to Millenarianism ; an account of the recent revivals in 
America, Ireland, etc., by Dieckmann ; and the usual full bibliography. 

The death of Dr. Friedrich Julius Stahl, of Berlin, the eminent jurist, and 
leader of the High Church Lutherans, is announced. He was born in 1802, 
of Jewish extraction. His Philosophy of the Law, and works on the Union, 
have given him a high position. 

Friedrich Mone’s Systematic Development of the Laws of Society, National 
Economy, and Culture of the Greek Nation, second edition, pp. 916, Berlin, 
is an attempt to do for Grecian history what Mommsen has done for Rome— 
to trace the social and economical laws which shaped that history, to the end 
of the Achaian League. The political economist, Max Wirth, praises both 
of these works highly, as opening new points of view in ancient history. 

In the Deutsche Zeitschrift for April, Dr. Hoffmann, of Berlin, has an able 
and thoughtful essay on the Return of Science from its Hostility to Revela- 
tion, showing that the tendency of investigation in all the higher depart- 
ments of science and thought is towards a reconciliation with Christianity, 
and that this is manifest in the practical as well as the metaphysical spheres 
of inquiry. 

We give the following for what it is worth: “A rumor prevails in Euro- 
pean literary circles that the manuscript now publishing by the Russian 
Government, under the direction of M. Tischendorf, purporting to be a Ms. 
Bible of the fourth century, is not an ancient manuscript, but is an entirely 
modern production, written by a gentleman now alive, who will shortly 
take measures to establish his claim to the authorship.” 

Theologische Quartalschrift (Rom. Cath.) Heft 2, 1861, contains Hefele 
on the Concordat of Sutri and its Rupture by Henry V., in 1111, which is 
clear and able, like all of Hefele’s productions; Gams on the most Ancient 
Church History of Spain, adopting much legendary matter; besides reviews 
of late works. 

The first article in the third part of Niedner’s Zeitschrift f. d. historische 
Theologie, 1861, is one of great interest and research by Heinrich von Stein, 
Privatdocent in Gottingen, reviewing the whole controversy about the al- 
leged Platonism of the Fathers of the Church, from the publication of Sou- 
verain’s famous work (Le Platonisme devoilé) to the close of the last century. 
It does more than any other treatise in the modern histories of theology and 
philosophy to set forth the origin and history of this view, and the unhis- 
torical assumptions made on both sides. Particular praise is given to Cud- 
worth’s treatment of some of the points in his Intellectual System. The only 
other article of the number is by Johannsen on the Palgrave, John Casimir, 
and his opposition to the Lutheran Formula Concordiae. The fourth part 
has a long and curious account, by Herzog, of an old Waldensian translation 
a Canticles, and thirty unpublished letters of Luther, Melancthon, and 
others. 

The new part (12th of New Test.) of Lange’s excellent Bible-Work, con- 
tains Superintendent Moll on the Epistle to the Hebrews. A translation of 
the whole work has begun to be published in Edinburgh. 

The following is the distribution of students in the German universities : 
Vienna 2,250, Berlin 1,542, Munich 1,280, Leipsic 887, Breslau 850, Bonn 
836, Géttingen 751, Halle 720, Tiibingen 719, Wurzburg 651, Heidelberg 
588, Erlangen 583, Jena 454, Kénigsberg 419, Giessen 335, Friberg 318, 
Greifswald 293, Marburg 254, and Kiel 178. é 
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FRANCE. 


The Reoue Chrétienne, edited by de Pressensé, is now in its seventh 
year, and assumes a higher tone. It contributes to unite the literary en- 
ergies of Protestants, and commands the respect of others. Among the 
articles published this year are, de Pressensé on Montalembert’s Monas- 
ticism ; de Guerle on Milton and his Works; two articles by Godet on the 
Song of Songs—a valuable criticism of Renan’s work; de Guerle on La- 
cordaire; the admirable essay of Rosseeuw St. Hilaire on What France 
Needs; two articles on Margaret of Valois, giving a full account of her 
life, character and works; an earnest appeal for Italian Evangelization, by. 
Léon Pilatte. The Revue de Mois, which accompanies each number, gives 
a good insight into matters of current interest. The sympathy of the 
Review with the North in our present struggle is outspoken and earnest. 
A quarterly Theological Supplement has been added to the Review this 
year, devoted to essays, and a ‘‘ Theological Bulletin,” giving an account 
of noted works in England, France and Germany. Among the essays are, 
de Pressensé on the Task of Evangelical Theology in France; Sardinoux 
on the School of Tiibingen; Godet, Christ died for our Sins according to 
the Scriptures. 

H. de Valroger has published in two vols. an Introduction to the Books 
of the New Testament, translated from the German works of Reithmayr, 
Hug and Tholuck, with notes: 12 francs. 

Two new translations from the Sanskrit have appeared: Ph. Ed. Fou- 
caux, Episode du Mahabhrata, légende d’Ilvala et Valapi; and Un Tétrade, 
ou drame, hymne, roman et poéme, by H. Fauche. 

Two new works on Aisthetics have been published: Chs. Levéque, La 
Science du Beau, 2 Tomes (crowned by the Academy); and A. E. Chaig- 
net, Les Principes de la Science du Beau, one vol. of 684 pages. 

E. P. Dubois-Guchan has published a work in two large volumes on 
Tacitus and his Age; or the Roman Imperial Society from Augustus to 
the Antonines in its Relations to Modern Society. The first volume is on 
the Social Order and the Caesars; the second, the Literary Order and 
Tacitus. 

A project has been started of reproducing the Parthenon of Athens, in 
its pristine form, upon the heights of Montmartre—the expenses to be met 
by a national subscription. 

The French Academy having given to M. Thiers the 20,000 francs, 
which the Emperor put at their disposal, for the best literary work of the 
times, the Emperor is said to have offered the same sum to (Mdme.) Geo. 
Sand, who replied “ that she had neither wish nor want of recompense or 
distinction from any government whatever.” M. Thiers has made over his 
prize anew to the disposal of the Academy. 

M. August Jal about a year ago was called upon by Napoleon to tell 
him all he knew about ancient ships (for his Life of Caesar); but he did 
not then know anything. Having since studied the matter, he has pub- 
lished a work entitled La Flotte de César, and,the Emperor has had a gal- 
ley made. The publication of the work of Napoleon is to be deferred, it 
is reported, for two years more. 

Several pamphlets in the interest of the Southern Confederacy have been 
published at Paris: Bellot des Miniéres, The American Question ; Mille- 
roux, The American Confederation ; The American Revolution Unveiled, 
ascribed to a diplomatist. 

M. Augustus Cochin has written a work in two volumes, on the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery, first, from the economical standpoint, and then, in its 
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moral aspects, exhibiting the grievous influence of the system as now seen 
in Cuba, Brazil, and the Southern States. 

A new political journal, Z’J/mpartial Dauphinois, has appeared at 
Grenoble, in France. It unfurls the flag of democratic France and the 
principles of 1789. 

In the Paris Journal des Débats, M. Babinet, speaking of England’s in- 
gratitude to Newton in having never raised a monument to her famous son, 
asks if that country does not fear lest universal humanity should forestall 
her by an obelisk bearing this inscription: ‘To Newton, an Englishman, 
by all the nations except ungrateful England.” 

The speech delivered by M. Guizot, at the meeting of the Protestant 
Primary Instruction Society, has caused great and painful surprise. After 
speaking in terms of high encomium of the useful labors of the Society, 
M. Guizot suddenly turned away from that subject to refer to what he con- 
sidered (and he was careful to say that he was merely speaking in his own 
name) ‘‘ the deplorable perturbation which is now affecting and distressing 
a considerable portion of the great and general Christian Church.” Fora 
Protestant to express himself thus in a Protestant temple, and in a meet- 
ing of a Protestant Society, with respect to the great religious revolution 
now going on in Italy, naturally caused at the time much surprise, and has 
since called forth the liveliest animadversion among men of all shades of 
opinion in the Protestant Church of France. ~ 





ENGLAND. 


The British Quarterly Review, July, has articles on, 1. Vocation of the 
Church: 2. Schleswig; the German-Danish Question: 3. Revolutions in 
English History (Vaughan’s): 4. Flower Life: 5. The Marriage Law of 
Great Britain: 6. Helps’s Spanish Conquests in America: 7. The Govern- 
ment Machine: 8. The Civil War in America: 9. National Education: 
10. Count Cavour. The first article gives incidentally a valuable collec- 
tion of the testimony of the Fathers as to Inspiration, and Justification. 
The article on our country defends the neutrality policy of Great Britain, 
and is very severe upon our animadversions about the course of the Eng- 
lish press and government, while it also claims that its sympathies are all 
against slavery. It thinks that if we had remained subject to Great 
Britain, slavery would have been long ago abolished. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature, July. The Two Records of our 
Lord’s Temptation—Character of their Inspiration. On the Epistles of 
St. Peter. The History of the World, as foretold in the Book of Genesis. 
The Genealogy of Christ (both genealogies of Joseph). New Translation 
of Book of Job. Correspondence, Intelligence, ete. The essay on Peter 
gives the internal evidence of the genuineness of the second Epistle, with 
remarks on the apocryphal writings ascribed to that Apostle. The pro- 
phecy referred to in the 3d article is that sepa Canaan, Shem and 
Japheth (Gen. ix, 23-27), showing its remarkable fulfilment through the 
whole course of human history. In the Correspondence, Rev. Ed. W. 
Grinfield, in reference to Prof. Jowett’s statement in the Hesays and Re- 
views about citations from the Septuagint, recurs to his old theme of a 
sanction of that version, as quasi-inspired, since it was so frequently used 
by the apostles, showing ‘‘a supernatural recollection of the words and 
phrases of the Greek version.” The essay of Mr. Churton, recently pub- 
lished, runs in the same line. The so-called Hebraisms are Hellenisms. 
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As Prof. Blunt said, “the Septuagint is the viaduct from the Old to the 
New Testament.” For the first three centuries not one of the fathers, ex- 
cepting Origen, is known to have used the Hebrew text. 

The Eclectic Review (London) commences with July a New Series, at 
the low rate of one shilling for each monthly part. The July number has 
articles on John Angell James; Thomas Carlyle and his Critics ; the Doc- 
trine of the Skull; Kelly on the Covenants—the Congregational Lecture 
for 1861—denying any real covenant with Adam. This work of Mr. Kelly 
is the only one on the subject in English literature for a long time : a small 
work by Rev. John Eagleston of Hudderfield was published in 1829. 
The other articles are on Congregational Chapel Extension ; Lays and Le- 
gends of Cromwell and the Nonconformist Heroes—an ordinary work on 
a great theme; and Church Fiction. 

The London Review for July (the Wesleyan periodical) discusses Novels 
and Novelists; the Benedictines in England; Marnix de St. Aldegonde ; 
Dixon’s Bacon; Recent Poetry; the Elder Pliny; the Government Ma- 
chine ; Theology of the Ascension; Froude’s Henry VIII. ; and Popular 
Education. 

Sir Francis Palgrave died July 6, 1861. He was a convert from Juda- 
ism, and had the post of Assistant Keeper of the Public Records. He is 
best known by his learned work on the History of Normandy and Eng- 
land. Of his earliest work, privately printed in French, 1797, on La 
Guerre des grenouilles et des souris d’Homére, a curious account is given 
by Mr. Bolton Corney in the Notes and Queries for July 27, 1861. 

The Westminster Review for July opens with an interesting, though 
somewhat ambitious Sketch of Schleiermacher’s Life, on the basis of 
Rowan’s recent translation of his Autobiography and Letters: his theo- 
logical and philosophical position is not very clearly defined. The anti- 
orthodox article of the number is on Christian Creeds and their Defend- 
ers—rather a weak and loose affair. The Critical Theory and Writings of 
Taine are presented in an interesting light. A very good account is given 
of Mr. Mill’s Representative Government. Buckle’s History of Civiliza- 
tion is of course lauded in its main scope. An interesting sketch is given 
of the life of the Countess of Albany, wife of the Pretender, and mistress suc- 
cessively of Alfieri and of M. Fabre, a French painter. 

The Westminster Review says, that there is a rumor that John Stuart 
Mill is engaged on a comprehensive review of all the sociological and 
ethical theories of the time: that his works on Political Economy, Repre- 
sentative Government, Parliamentary Reform, and his Essay on Liberty 
are preparatory to this, his chief philosophical work. 

Thos. Ellison, F.S.S., has published a volume on Slavery and Secession 
in the United States, 12mo, pp. 871, contrasting the North and the South, 
tracing all our troubles to Slavery, and vindicating the position of the 
General Government. /raser’s Magazine for August has an article on the 
Causes of the Disruption of the American Union; and Bentley’s Miscel- 
lany one on America under Arms. 





UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


The Hoangelical Review, Gettysburg, commences its 13th vol. with the 
July number, edited by W. M. Reynolds and M. L. Stoever; Dr. C. P. 
Krauth, the chief Editor for twelve years, retires from his post. The July 
number contains a valuable historical article by Dr. Reynolds on the Ger- 


49 
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man Emigration to North America, as introductory to the History of the 
Lutheran Church among the Germans: an account of the Octavius of 
Minucius Felix ; Harnack’s Theses on the Church, translated by Prof. F. 
A. Muhlenberg, etc. 

The American Quarterly Church Review is to be published hereafter in 
New York. The July No. has twenty pages of “Interesting and Curious 
Facts about Bishops ;” on Brothers, Fathers and Sons, Uncles and Nephews, 
and other Kin, in the Episcopate ; besides ‘ other interesting facts !” 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for J uly Prof. Robbins advocates at length the 
Pauline Origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The Sketch of Hindoo Phi- 
losophy by Rev. David C. Scudder is a very valuable paper, correcting 
some mistakes of Barthelemy St. Hilaire and other writers. 

The New Englander for July has among other articles an elaborate and 
ingenious discussion of the First Document of Genesis (adopting in the 
main the views of Dr. Tayler Lewis as to the meaning of the word day), 
by Rey. E. A. Walker: a dissent by Prof. Fisher from Prof. Park’s inter- 
pretation of some of Dr. Emmons’ theological opinions ; an examination of 
Secession by President Woolsey; and a reply to the Methodist Quarterly 
on the Theology of Wesley, trying to convict Wesley of holding to the 
old Hopkinsian doctrine about the permission of sin, because he used 
= of statement, which sound marvellously like those of the apostle 

aul. 

The Mercersburg Review for July has an admirable disquisition by Dr. 
Philip Schaff on the Moral Character of Jesus Christ, or, the Perfection of 
Christ’s Humanity a Proof of His Divinity: the Divining Rod, by L. H. 
Steiner, on the basis of Figuier; Liturgical Worship, from the German of 
Kessler, by C. V. Mayo; Adler on the Agamemnon of Aischylus; Re- 
ligious Thinking, by D. Y. Heisler ; Dr. Gerhart on the National Question. 

The Life of. Prince Demetrius Augustine Gallitzen, famous in the Catho- 
lic Missions of this country, has been written by a German, H. Lemcke, 
in a vol. of 380 pages, published at Minster. His miraculous cures and 
conversions are detailed at length. He died in 1840. He wrote a Defence 
of Catholic Principles, an Appeal, etc. 

Henri de Courcy de la Roche Heron, a resident in LN ew York for several 
years, died at Cannes, France, May 14. While here he published a His- 
tory of the Catholic Church in the United States, 1856; also a small work 
on the Female Convents of Canada. 

Henry Spelman’s Relation of Virginia has been published in London 
from the manuscript. He was in Va. in 1609. Freneau’s Poems have 
been reprinted in England from the Philadelphia edition of 1786. 


ig 
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Kiterary und Critical Hotices of Books. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Philosophy of the Infinite ; a Treatise on Man’s Knowledge of the In- 
finite Being. By Rev. Henry Catperwoop. Second edition. Macmillan 
& Co. Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 520. The first edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1854, and it contained the first full examination of Hamilton’s doc- 
trine of the Infinite. This new edition is greatly enlarged and improved, and 
includes a detailed reply to Mansel’s Banipton Lectures, as well as a revision 
of some of the author’s earlier statements, particularly in respect to the ap- 
plication of the infinite to space and time. It also contains a reply to Hamil- 
ten’s letters to the author. The work is well worthy of study. It is in 
every respect an improvement on the somewhat immature statements of the 
earlier edition. We hope to recur to it soon again, in connection with an 
examination of the mooted problems. 


Philosophia Ultima, Cuartes Wooprurr Surerps. Philadelphia. 1861. 
Pp. 96. This a new project of an Ultimate Philosophy, to reconcile faith 
and science. The scheme includes three parts: I. Science of the Sciences. 
Il. Art of the Sciences. ILL. Science of the Arts. 1. Rational and Revealed 
Astronomy. 2. Rational and Revealed Geology. 38. Rational and Revealed 
Anthropology. 4. Rational and Revealed Psychology. 5. Rational and Re- 
vealed Sociology. 6. Rational and Revealed Theology. The end is ‘the 
universal millennium of celestial sciences and arts.” While much remains to 
be done before this can be realized, all such vigorous, thoughtful, and inde- 
pendent attempts may contribute to this desirable issue. 


A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Wiu11am Henry Green. 
New York: John Wiley. 1861. Pp. 822. Professor Green of the Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, has prepared an excellent Hebrew Grammar, 
which will doubtless come into very general use. Based upon the labors of 
Gesenius, Ewald, and Nordheimer, it has also merits of its own, and shows 
the fruit of careful and laborious study. The general arrangement is clear 
and simple. The introduction of the accent, after the example of Ewald, 
will be found of use to learners. The declension of nouns is very much sim- 
plified, as compared with the artificial rules of Gesenius. The whole work 
is in a high degree creditable to American scholarship. The typographical 
execution, from Trow’s press, is unexceptionable. 


Theologie dela Religion Naturelle. Par Vivat. Pp. 200. 12mo. Paris: 
1859. The general character of this work is indicated by the remark that 
under the title of the Theology of Natural Religion, the author publishes a 
treatise chiefly devoted to Ethics. A brief introduction states the sources of 
evidence, and the work is then divided into two parts—Doctrine and Morale. 
The latter division occupies nearly half of the book, and treats of Practical 
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Ethics. The style is clear and graceful, and the arrangement of topics na- 
tural. The chief and a very serious defect of this treatise is the want of a 
just conception of moral government. Natural Theology should leave us 
sensible of our need of a higher revelation. Our author gives no hint of this. 
He does not seem to us to add anything to the literature of this important 
subject.—E. C. 8. 


ee 


HISTORY. 


Carthage and her Remains ; being an Account of the Excavations and 
Researches on the Site of the Phenician Metropolis in Africa, etc. By Dr. 
N. Davis, F.R.G.S., etc. With Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 1861. 
8vo, pp. 504. Dr. Davis, “under the auspices. of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment,” has produced a work full of novelty and interest, despite its careless 
style and method. The most entertaining portions are the descriptions of 
the author’s personal adventures in making the excavations. Some striking 
and remarkable discoveries were the result of his labors, though the French 
authorities differ from Dr. Davis on the question of their Punic or Roman 
origin. The various exhumed objects are described with great minuteness, 
and reproduced in abundant and excellent illustrations. The work also 
gives an epitome of the history, religion, and culture of the great rival of 
Rome, as well as a description of its present ruins and verifications of im- 
portant sites (the Cothon, etc.). Its history illustrates the great fact, that a 
people devoted exclusively to commerce arid war, and harboring a barbarous 
faith, leaves no permanent impression upon the character and progress of 
the human race. The work is indispensable to the scholar and antiquarian, 
as well as highly interesting to the general reader. It is published in excel- 
lent style. 


Singularités historiques et littéraires. Par B. Havrtav. Paris. 1861. 
Pp. 324. The author of the best French history of the scholastic philoso- 
phy, and the editor of the continuation of the Gallia Christiana, in this 
little volume rescues some names from oblivion, and gives new details about 
others. All the ten articles are valuable and well written. The subjects 
are: The Schools of Ireland; Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans; Smaragdus, 
Abbot of Castellion—new materials ; Odo.of Cluny; Anselm, the Peripa- 
tetic—also containing much new matter ; Gaunilo, Monk of Marmontiers and 
Philosopher ; new documents on Roscelin, the Nominalist—a valuable con- 
tribution to the controversy ; William of Conchis ; Ideas-Images—an inves- 
tigation of the introduction of this notion into the scholastic systems; a 
curious account of Abbé Jean Aymon, of Riswyck. 


Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston. 1861. Pp. 462. Besides 
the account of the jubilee celebration, and the admirable Historical Dis- 
course of President Hopkins, this volume contains a full history of our 
oldest and best Board of Missions, its principles and policy, prepared by Dr. 
Rufus Anderson, who has so long guided its complicated affairs with unri- 
valled wisdom and success. It was fitting that he should prepare this 
memorial, and it could not be better done. Dr. Sprague also contributes 
excellent sketches of the founders of the Board; and Dr. Joseph Tracy, a 
philosophical analysis of the literature of the Board and its Missions. Un- 
der many aspects this volume is worthy of careful study, but especially in 
respect to the general theory of Protestant Missions and Missionary Socie- 
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ties. No work with which we are acquainted contains such valuable mate- 
rials for this object. It is worthy of the high reputation of its author, 
whose services are held in grateful remembrance in all parts of the world. 
It ought to be in the hands of all interested in the work of missions. 


The Uprising of a Great People. The United States in 1861. From 
the French of Count Acrnor pg Gasparin, by Mary L. Booth. New-York: 
Chas. Scribner. 1861. 12mo, pp. 263. Count de Gasparin has for years 
felt a deep interest in this country, being attracted to it by the strength of 
his political, moral and religious sympathies. This sympathy inspired him 
with an almost prophetic vision, as to our present national crisis and its 
probable issue. His work was written before the struggle of arms began, 
and it contains, without doubt, the most intelligent and inspiring view of 
our national struggle which any foreigner has yet expressed. Not as philo- 
sophical as the work of De Tocqueville on our democracy, it enters more 
thoroughly into the true springs of our national life and progress. To the 
doubting and desponding among ourselves, it may give a needful stimulus, ' 
and encouragement to all. Minor inaccuracies of detail (which the trans- 
lator might have corrected) are slight things, in comparison with the cheer- 
ing vision which this enthusiastic and eloquent Frenchman holds up for our 
encouragement in this great conflict. We owe Count de Gasparin a debt 
of profound gratitude. 

In this connection we may also refer to a Sermon by Prof. Egbert C. Smyth, 
of Bowdoin College, on the theme, ‘‘ Our Country not Forsaken of God,” a 
lucid and forcible exhibition of the elements of our present conflict ; and an 
original, eloquent and philosophical Fourth of July Oration by Henry James, 
on the Social Significance of our Institutions. 





GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa. By Pavt B. Du 
Cuarttu. New York: Harpers. 1861. None who met Du Chaillu while 
in this country, will readily forget his modest and self-possessed ways, or 
give credence to the doubts thrown on his credibility. His book is the most 
interesting, simple and exciting record of travels and adventure, that has 
been published for years. It is not written as a scientific, or even as a literary 
man, would have drawn up the narrative ; but it absorbs the attention by its 
unvarnished, graphic and truthful method. Like every body else, h has 
doubtless made use of previously published prints and maps ; but he has also 
added very much to the stock of information in geography, natural history, 
and the habits and customs of unvisited tribes. Some twenty new quadru- 
peds are here described. The region between Barth’s and Livingstone’s ex- 
plorations (2° N. and 6° S. latitude) is for the first time described, including 
350 miles of the river Agobay. Some of his accounts of folk-lore and pop- 
ular mythology are new and of great interest. Professor Owen says, ‘‘ that 
his collection is the most interesting illustration of the lower creation that 
has ever reached Europe.” The fierce gorilla, the docile nshiego, and the 
kooloo-kamba, so nearly like man, are admirably depicted. The result of 
these researches confirms anew the position of an impassable gulf between 
animal and man ; thirteen adult gorillas had an average of twenty-nine cubic 
inches of brain—the lowest negroes and Australians have seventy-five. And 
the gorilla, says Owen, like the ape, has no posterior lobe to the brain. We 
had meant to make various extracts on the gorilla, the nest-making ape, 
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the horrible cannibalism of the Fans (which we should be glad to disbe- 
lieve), and the wonderful armies of the ants; but our space is restricted, 
and the book is, or ought to be, in the hands of our readers. 


Seasons with the Sea-Horses ; or, Sporting Adventures in the Northern 
Seas. By James Lamont, Esq. New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 282— 
with many spirited illustrations and maps. In pursuit of adventure, Mr. 
Lamont, in company with another keen sportsman, Lord David Kennedy, 
went in a sloop to Spitzbergen, and killed 46 walruses, 88 seals, 8 polar 
bears, one white bear, and 61 poor reindeer. The account of the chase and 
capture of this unusual game for sportsmen will interest all lovers of hardy 
life and perilous expeditions. : 


Life and Adventures in the South Pacific. By a Roving Printer. New 
York: Harpers. 1861. 12mo, pp. 361. Illustrated. In an unadorned 
narrative, this volume gives the personal experience of the writer in a long 
and successful whaling voyage, full of the customary adventures and hair- 
breadth ’scapes. Its straightforward, simple, honest style, will recommend 
it to the youthful admirers of a roving life. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series. Boston: Tick” 
nor & Fields. 1861. Pp. 4380. This is every way a charming book—paper, 
type, style and contents. The Recreations consist of meditations or essays 
upon familiar themes, in a thougthful, earnest, yet often playful, and natural 
style, with abundance of felicitous allusions and illustrations. No better 
book can be had for fireside reading, or for enlivening a solitary hour. The 
themes are handled in a spirit which is at once devout and practical. The 
higher regions of speculation are also visited, as in the severe and just re- 
view of Buckle, in the essay on Man and his Dwelling-place—coming to the 
heart of the matter without pretence or pedantry. The Pulpit in Scotland 
has shrewd advice for ministers. Concerning Scylla and Charybdis, and Con- 
cerning Screws, combine sense and humor. Wise counsels, in fine veins of 
thought, pervade the meditations on Disappointment and Success, on Church- 
yards, on Summer Days, on Solitary Days, and on Future Years. The con- 
clusion gives a warm and touching greeting to the author’s friends on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


Edwin of Deira. By Avexanper Surra. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1861. Pp. 191. Besides the main poem, this beautiful volume also contains 
two others—Torquil and Oona, and Blaavin. A finely drawn likeness of the 
author has an earnest and thoughtful, but hardly a poetical cast of features. 
The scene of the chief poem is in England, at the time of the introduction 
of Christianity under Roman auspices. The struggles between the Pagan 
and Christian elements are partially reproduced, though without any high 
dramatic vigor and effect, such as might be expected from a more objective 
poet. The epic is in fact merged in the lyrical ; the objective in the sub- 
jective. Apart from this, however, the poem has sufficient sources of at- 
traction and even of fascination in its profuse and delicate imagery, its 
felicities of allusion and expression, the melodious flow of its verse, its ten- 
der descriptions of sentiment, and its vivid images of scenes in the natural 
world, It is wrought out with a grace of diction, and a chastened imagina- 
tion, which show the result of culture in repressing the ardor of the poet’s 
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earlier productions. The author may be thought to have surrendered him- 
self too unreservedly to the influence of Tennyson and his school. But he 
shows such decided poetic talent, that this may be taken as only a transient 
stage in his career as a poet. He is capable of a much higher range. We 
can give only one short extract in illustration of the exquisite tenderness 
strewed through the poem. 
‘** And ere they went, 

In Bertha’s fragrant bosom lay asleep 

The sweetest babe that ever mother blest,— 

A helpless thing, omnipotently weak ; 

Naked, yet stronger than a man in mail— 

That, with its new-born struggling sob and cry, 

Softened the childless palace, and unsealed 

Fountains of love undreamed of. Tenderness 

Made every arm a cradle, every voice 

Soft as a cradle-song.” 

“ And Bertha hung 

Over its slumber all the livelong day, 

As moveless as a willow that o’erdroops 

A well, the while there is in all the world 

Not wind enough to turn a silvered leaf.” 


Framley Parsonage. By Antnony Trottorz. With Illustrations. Har- 
pers. 1861. Pp. 530. Without any rare or exciting incidents, the interest 
of the reader in this new volume of Mr. Trollope, is kept up by the accurate 
delineation of the characters, the simple and regular movement of the story, 
and the naturalness and vivacity of the dialogue. The descriptions of 
scenes and events are uniformly good. It is a book that may be safely re- 
commended, especially to young clergymen, who are solicited to indorse the 
notes of friends in an emergency. — 


The House on the Moor. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” ete. 
New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 405. The interest of this work is derived 
from its startling contrasts of characters—the extremes of light and shade 
being skilfully played off against each other. Through a large variety of 
scenes and personages, the plot moves on undisturbed, so that poetic justice 
is at last rendered to all the actors. The darker shades of character and life 
= drawn with the most vigor. The moral tone of the book is unexception- 
able. 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine seems to aim at a still higher standard, with 
each new year. In variety of topics, fertility of illustrations, and cheapness 
of price, it surpasses all the others. The October number contains, in full, 
Alexander Smith’s new poem, Edwin of Deira, besides an abundance of 
other interesting matter. 


Mr. Bidwell’s Eelectic Magazine of Foreign Literature, for September, 
has an admirable likeness of Thorwaldsen ; and our historian Motley appears 
for the first time in the October number. The selections of this invaluable 
miscellany are made with a wise adaptation to all classes of readers. — 


The National Preacher, in some of its later numbers, contains instructive 
discourses by Dr. Todd, Dr. Nelson, of St. Louis; Rev. S. G. Buckingham, 
Rev. 8. D. Phelps, D.D., and others, well fitted for the supply of vacant 
pulpits. 
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SCIENCE AND EDUCATION. 


The Chemical History of a Candle. By Micnaet Farapay, D.C.L; 
F.R.S. Edited by W. Crookers. Harpers. 1861. Pp. 223. These six lec 
tures, delivered before a juvenile auditory, are among the best possible ex- 
amples of the highest scientific truths taught in the simplest and most 
attractive manner. Children can understand them, and they contain in- 
struction for all. A lecture on Platinum is added. Numerous illustrations 
make every point plain. 


Primary Object Lessons for a Graduated Course of Development. By 
N. A. Catxins. New York: Harpers. Pp. 362. This manual is con- 
structed on the plan of a gradual and harmonious development of the facul- 
ties of children, through converse with objects. It requires, and we think 
rightly, incessant effort and study on the part of the teacher, and gives 
many admirable instructions and examples as to the best method of train- 
ing. Actual experience can alone test the practicability of the system; but 
it seems to be at once natural and philosophical. 


Harper's School and Family Readers. The Fifth Reader of the School 
and Family Series. By Marcius Wuuson. 1861. Pp. 540. The plan of 
this admirable series combines systematic instruction in science, history and 
literature, with reading lessons. It is profusely illustrated. This series 
surpasses any other with which we are acquainted. It is a carrying out of 
the principle that the senses are first deyeloped. The lessons draw out, in 
succession, the ideas of form, color, (very fully and ingeniously,) number, 
weight, size, sound, of the human body, of place, etc. We commend the 
volume to parents and teachers. 


Latin Accidence and Primary Lesson Book. By Grorce W. Cotzorp. 
New York: Harpers. 1861. Pp. 347. This volume was prepared to 
accompany McClintock’s First Book in Latin. It is a well-arranged; an 
excellent and sufficient introduction to the language. The second part con- 
sists of reading lessons and syntax, with a vocabulary. A pupil needs no 
other book to get a good start in the Latin tongue. 
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